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The Prudential Agent 


Has to offer a most 
varied line of Life and 
Investment Policies, 
on ‘both Participating 
—_ Non-Participating 

1 Plans, 
PRUDENTIAL mae 

MAS THE Ay 

¢ STRENGTH OF iF 


He has a 
Most Advantageous 
Agency Contract with 
Liber First Year 
and Renewal Commis- 
sions, The Company 
has Open Territory in 
which it desires good 
representatives. 


For Particulars write: 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA. 
JOHN PF. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Newark, N. J. 





Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 


OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 


The Liverpool and 





London and Globe 
Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 


Established 1836, Entered United States 1848, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1, 1903. 
$11,232,031.34 


: 6, 419,828.39 
4.812. 202.92 


Assets 
Liabilities . 
Surplus 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 


The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


NEWARK, N. I. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1903. .$82,833,726.16 
LIABILITIES 76,178,960.43 
SURPLUS 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 


Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 
POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America.” 


Pays over Three Hundred and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 
Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 
— knowledge of the details of the business by 

ligent study and practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim ‘to the 
highest position in the field. Itis within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








Northern Assurance Co. 
OF LONDON, ENG. 
UNITED STATES STATETIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets . . $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . _1,998,616.11 
Net Surplus in United States . . . $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SUB-MANAGER 


~ 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED A. D. 1710 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE-INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


54 PINE ST., NEW YORK 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

of New York. 

GEORGE E. IDE, , President. 
Admitted Assets $14,432, 216 
$12,025,748 

983,060 


100,000 


$1,323,407 
$65,258,568 


Policy Reserves . 
Dividend Endowment F und 
Contingent Fund ‘ 


Net Surplus 


Insurance in force, 





“. 











INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITE 


$250,000.00 Cash in Mercantile Trust Co. 
750,000.00 Subject to Call. 


OF ST. LOUIS SH cH KH HH e¥_s $1,000, 000.00 Total Available Assets. 
LICENSED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI 
THE UNDERWRITERS ARE 


GEORGE L. ALLEN, President Fulton Iron Works. 

W. K. BIXBY, President American Car and Foundry Co. 

R. 8. BROOKINGS, Vice-Prest. Sam'] Cupples Woodenware Co. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Banker. 

MURRAY CARLETON, President Carleton Dry Goods Co, 

H. N. DAVIS, Preside:t Smith & Davis Mfg. Co. 

JOHN D. DAVIS, Lawyer. 

R. B. DULA, Managing Director Continental Tobacco Co, 

D. R. FRANCIS, President D. R. Francis & Bro. Commission Co. 
JOS. M. HAYES, President Jos. M. Hayes Woolen Co. 
SAMUEL M. KENNARD, President J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 
I. Hi. LIONBERGER, Lawyer. 


P. C. MAFFITT, Capitalist. 

GEORGE D. MARKHAM, Senior Partner W. Il. Markham & Co. 
ELIAS MICHAEL, Sec’y and Treas. Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 
I. W. MORTON. Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
THOMAS H. McKITTRICK, Pres. Hargadine-McKittrick D.G. Co. 
DANIEL C. NUGENT, Ist V.-Pres't B. Nugent & Bro. D. G. Co. 
EBEN RICHARDS, Vice-Pres't Mexican Centra! Railroad. 
JOUN SCULLIN, Capitalist. 

E. C. SIMMONS, Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
CORWIN H. SPENCER, Capitalist. 

D. D. WALKER, Capitalist. 

FESTUS J. WADE, President Mercantile Trust Co. 


ROLLA WELLS, Mayor of St. Louis, and President American Steel Fdy. Co. 


Applications to W. H. MARKHAM & CO., Attorneys and Managers, Century Building, St. Louis 


Will write True Surplus Business only 





What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company ’”’ ? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1903 
Liabilities . 
ee ee 


$30,960,145.22 
28,354,119.97 
2,606,025,25 


Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 
written in every policy. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 3! Milk Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 





‘ Che - 
Columbian National Life 
Tnsurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 





INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, President 
Wo. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen] Manager 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CONANT 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES. President. 

ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 

WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts tothe right men. 

FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 

John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire #* 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 
A.C. ADAMS, C. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES. A.N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 








The Brown Book 


Life Insurance Economics. 





EDITION OF 1903. 





Owing to the great and growing demand for Mr. Benjamin 
F’. Brown’s complete and impartial statistics on life insurance, the 
author has decided, notwithstanding the labor involved, to issue 
hereafter this valuable compilation each year instead of bienni- 
ally as heretofore. 

This book,— heretofore known as the “ Complete Digest ”—on 
account of its undisputed reputation for accuracy and perfect im- 
partiality has come to be regarded by intelligent and progressive 
field men as an essential volume of reference in their daily work, 
enabling them to study all the economic factors in the management 
of the different companies, helping them often to meet immediate 
and pressing problems in competition, and giving them a know- 
ledge of the business which is invaluable in developing a capacity 
for efficient solicitation. 

No other statistical work on life insurance compares with this 
in originality of method and make-up, breadth and scope, and com- 
pleteness of analysis. The labor involved in its preparation is en- 
-ormous. It includes exhaustive records of individual companies for 
periods ranging from ten to twenty years, compiled with the most 
\painstaking detail, and showing the results attained in all depart- 
iments of the business. The agent who possesses this book has in 
his hands a mine of information, from the study of which he will 
gain new light on life-insurance conditions, and improve his mental 
equipment for a work which, to an ever increasing degree, demands 
expert talent. 

The “Brown Book” is now printed and ready for delivery. 
‘The edition is a limited one, and those who wish to be sure of 
obtaining copies should order at once. It is printed on the most 
durable paper, with flexible cloth covers, and contains more than 
100 pages of solid information. 

The price is two dollars per copy. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to 

THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 


159 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 























Journal of Insurance Economics 


JULY, 


1903. 


PLACING FRATERNAL ORDERS ON A BUSINESS BASIS. 


Important Measure Drafted by Insurance Commissioners—Possibilities of Competition Under 
the Proposed Bill—Effect of Paid Agents and Enforcement of Net Valuation. 


The special committee of insurance 
commissioners appointed for the pur- 
pose has drafted and submitted for 
bill 
beneficiary organizations, which rep- 
resents the most important step yet 
If adopted it 
will ‘probably place these orders on 


such a business basis as to bring them 


criticism a regulating fraternal 


taken in this direction. 


more or less directly into competition 
with old line companies in their own 
field. 

The committee of commissioners 
having this matter in charge was ap- 
pointed in 1902. It was directed at 
that time to prepare a uniform bill for 
presentation at the current sessions of 
the legislatures. This, 
was unable to do, and the committee 


however, it 


consumed nearly a year in the consid- 
eration of its subject. That, however, 
results justify the care spent will be 
quite clear from an examination of the 
the main features of this important 
suggested legislation. The present 
bill is the outcome of discussion in the 
committee itself and of consultation 
with the various interests in fraternal 
orders which will be affected by the 
proposed legislation. It has been no 
small task to draft a bill which would 
effect positive reforms and at the same 
time be satisfactory to fraternal in- 
terests. 

The main points of the bill drafted 


by the committee may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Definite sums to be named in the 
policy and paid in full; the collection of a 
fixed premium based on the National 
Fraternal Congress Mortality Table of 1goo, 
provision to be made, however, for extra 
assessments in case the sum collected is 
insufficient. 

2. Provision for the accumulation of a 
reserve fund to be charged as a liability, 
which reserve shall be the net value 
of the policies unde: the Nation- 
al Fraternal Congress Mortalily Table 
with interest at 4 per cent., the full reserve 
to be charged from the inception of the 
policy with no allowance for term valuation 
during the year. Specific premiums shall 
be collected for mortality and expense 
purposes, and no part of the mortality or 
reserve funds shall be used for expenses. 

3. Prohibition of limited payment life 
or endowment policies with cash surrender 
value or extended insurance, the associa- 
tions to confine themselves exclusively to 
the payment of death and disability 
benefits. 

4. Power to be conferred on the insur- 
ance commissioner to examine domestic 
fraternals as in the case of regular life 
insurance companies. In Massachusetts 
this would require an examination every 
three years. Fraternals of other states can 
be examined whenever the insurance com- 
missioner deems it prudent for the protec- 
tion of policy-holders, without expense to 
the association. 

5. A provision allowing fraternal asso- 
ciations to employ agents and pay 
them for their services, the same to 
be licensed by the insurance commis- 
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sioner for a fee of two dollars each, no 
person to be employed as an agent in 
any capacity without such a license. 

6. Provision is made for complete rep- 
resentative government, voting by proxy 
not being allowed. 


These are the essential features of the 
bill. There are many minor points 
of interest which, however, need not 
The bill 


is a complete and comprehensive one. 


be mentioned at this time. 


It contains many admirable principles 
of governmental supervision and many 
sound ideas as to the conduct of frater- 
nal associations. 

The presentation of this bill for 
consideration carries out the prediction 
which has frequently been made in 
this magazine, that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when fraternal associations 
will be placed upon a more business 
like basis, permitted to accumulate re- 
serves and employ paid agents and put 
themselves under a form of supervision 
which will enable them, in some res- 
pects at least, to compete with old line 
companies. 

There are two points in this bill 
which are most worthy of discussion 
at this time, namely: the provision al- 
lowing paid agents to be employed 
and licensed by the state, and that re- 
This 


under 


means 
the 
compete 


lating to net valuation. 
that these 
sanction of the state, 
with regular life insurance companies 


associations, 
can 


on a less rigorous basis of valuation, 
and can employ paid agents to prose- 
cute their business, something which 
has heretofore been denied them. 

If this bill become a law these two 
privileges allowed fraternal associa- 
tions will undoubtedly lead to some 


important developments which may, 
if they can be successfully worked out, 
revolutionize the business of life insur- 
We shall then have presented 


ance. 


avery clear issue of competition be- 
tween the two forms of insurance: The 
old line companies with a high stand- 
ard of reservation, and consequently a 
greater degree of security, pitted 
against the fraternal orders with a 
both 


employing paid agents licensed by the 


lower standard of reservation. 


state. When this competition becomes 
well defined there is not likely to be 
any material difference in the expense 
of doing business through 
The difference will come mainly upon 


agents. 


the special privileges granted to the frat- 
ernals in net valuation, an important 
concession, one which will enable 
them to offer insurance at a lower rate 
than that of the old line companies. 

At this point, however, will arise 
the fundamental question of security. 
One of two things will result from the 
competition arising out of this con- 
dition: Experience will either demon- 
strate that the basis of net valuation 
established for the fraternals is too low 
and consequently insecure, or it will 
be shown to be sufficient and the same 


will be applied to all forms of insur- 
ance. 

Under this bill there would be 
another difference between the two 
forms of insurance, namely, the right 
of the fraternal associations to assess 
if the amount 
This 
might appear to raise the old issue of 
assesment insurance against the fixed 


for additional losses 
collected proved insufficient. 


premium ; and yet the present plan 
does not involve the old post mortem 
a few 


assessment ideas which after 


years proved so fallacious. Provision 
is made for a level net premium based 
upon a mortality table claimed to be 
sufficient for the purpose. 

It should be noted, however, that 
this mortality table is predicated upon 


the experiences of fraternals under a 
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system of doing business which will 
be abandoned if the bill is adopted, 
namely, voluntary solicitation of mem- 
bership. This experience has been 
acquired on a class of lives not brought 
in by the solicitation of paid agents. 
With the introduction of the paid 
agent, and all the changed conditions 
in the business incidental thereto, it 
may turn out that the mortality expe- 
rience of these fraternals will be radi- 
cally different from what it has 
been. 

Should it prove so, it will be neces- 
sary to collect from the membership 
added assessments to make up the defi- 
ciencies. When this pointis reached, 
and the early promises of lessened cost 
prove fallacious, the fraternals will 
suffer in reputation the same as the old 
assessment associations, and will in 
the same way eventually be prohibited 
by state law because of their insecurity 
and unsound methods of providing in- 
surance. 

To sum up: There is a constant 
tendency toward a uniform system of 
life insurance. There is but one sci- 
entific basis upon which this business 
can be successfully .done. 
ciples of insurance and the mortality 
interest assumptions for all forms of 


The prin- 


insurance must eventually be the same. 
The only point upon which there can 
be possible differences is in expense, 
and that does not relate so much to the 
form of insurance, as it does to the 
character of the management. There 
is just as much difference in the cost of 
insurance between old line companies 
having different forms of management, 
as there could possibly be between old 


line and fraternal insurance companies 
as a class. 

There is one principle of insurance 
strongly emphasized in the proposed 
bill which is particularly noteworthy be- 
cause it bears upon recent controversies 
in connection with old line life insur- 
ance, namely; the provision that 
whole life policies shall bear the full 
reserve from the start without any al- 
lowance for preliminary term valuation, 
and that mortality and reserve funds 
shall in no case be used for expenses. 
In other words, the framers of this law 
recognize the soundness of the prin- 
ciple for which the JouRNAL oF INsuUR- 
ANCE Economics has for four years been 
contending ;— that it is wrong to use 
mortality funds for expense purposes, 
and that inasmuch as preliminary term 
valuation is merely a device to obtain 
the reserve for expenses, it is unsound 
as a life insurance principle. 

The bill suggested by the committee 
of insurance commissioners has not yet 
become a law. It probably will be a 
long time before it does in many states, 
or if it is adopted in any conspicuous 
number at an early date it will be. in an 
the 
interesting as 


emasculated form. Nevertheless 
bill is~ important 
representing the central thought which 


has been evolved through a conference 


and 


of insurance commissioners and frater- 
nal managers as to the direction which 


state legislation in the future should 


take. It reveals the ideas in their minds 
ia regard to the development of fraternal 
insurance, and, as we have said, is indi- 
cative of the conditions which those 
who are engaged in life insurance will 
probably be called upon before long to 
face. 








ATTEMPTED JUSTIFICATION OF REBATING. 


Life Insurance Said to Be Subject to the Usual Law of Prices — Secret Rebating and 
Discrimination Between Clients. 


The Conservative Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, Cal., is one 
of the newer companies seeking public 
Its active manager is Wil- 
bur S. Tupper, a young man who has 


patronage. 


attracted attention by some of his ad- 


dresses and enterprising methods of 


advertising. Mr. Tupper has recently 
issued a pamphlet discussing rebating, 
in which he attempts to demonstrate 
that this practice is economically sound. 
The Conservative Life is a preliminary 
term company and Mr. Tupper there- 
fore speaks from the standpoint of a 
company manager who has practically 
the entire first year’s premium at his 
command for rebating purposes. We 
quote Mr. Tupper’s main arguments : 


It is an elementary principle of trade 
and commerce that, with the same com- 
modity, or commodities of equal value, the 
price controls the market. No man in his 
senses would engage in any business and 
disregard this principle. The smallest 
variation in cost or price immediately and 
inevitably affects supply and demand. 
This is true throughout the whole com- 
mercial world. Now is it strange that the 
prudent business man should wish .o buy 
his policy at as low a rate as possible, 
especially when the sale is urged upon 
him? Having learned that the agent can 
control the cost in the matter of the first 
premium, he buysin the cheapest market. 
Broad considerations on the effect of rate 
cutting do not appeal to him. Sentiment 
does not change economic conditions. He 
does pot go deeply into the subject. He 
is led to think he is the only one favored, 
and therefore just so much ahead. The 
guaranties are the same, wholly unaffected 
by the rebate. Furthermore, he knows 
that the amount rebated would otherwise 
go to the agent, not to the dividend ac- 
count. Asa first step in the consideration 


of this question, let us give the business 
man credit for ordinary good sense. 

The first suggestion of rebate usually 
comes from the agent; and the agent edu- 
cates the public. Now, as a matter of fact, 
thisis the agent’s logical and justifiable 
course. With goods of the same kind or 
of equal value, price controls, there being 
no monepoly. This principle operates 
with special force if sales are to be pushed 
by personal presentation. There is no 
demand in the ordinary and economic 
sense of the term. The agent must first 
create the demand, and then fill it. The 
intelligent agent knows even better than 
the applicant, that he has no real advan- 
tage over his competitor in the matter of 
of rates and benefits. He may bring into 
the field misleading ratios, the wording of 
clauses, and insurance history. Finally, 
he or his competitor brushes aside 
these subterfuges, and the real issue ap- 
pears—cost of the goods, so far as the 
agent can control that cost. Rebate is the 
logical result. 


As Mr. Tupper has presented his 
arguments from the standpoint of 
economics, it relievesthe discussion of 
of any conflict of opinion as to the 
well-known similarity between the 
sale of a life insurance policy and any 
other commodity or necessity of life. 
We are of those who agree with him 
that life insurance is subject to the 
same economic laws of trade as any 
other industry. The basis of competi- 
tion is the same, the laws governing 
the relations between men in a busi- 
ness transaction are the same. The 
price, the quality of the article, the 
character of the salesman, the needs 
and desire of the purchaser, are all 


governed by the same laws. 
Therefore in disagreeing with Mr. 
Tupper, as we most certainly do, when 














rermers 
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he says that rebating is economically 
sound, we do not need to consider life 
insurance alone, but all trades in which 
secret rebating is practiced and in 
which discriminating prices are made 
in behalf of one customer which are 
not extended to another. 

The principle of rebating is one 
which is not wrong in life insurance 
alone, but is wrong in all branches of 
trade. It is just as wrong for the 
managers of great railroads to extend 
secret rebates to favored shippers for 
the purpose of giving them an advan- 
tage over their competitors, as it is for 
a life insurance agent to rebate to a 
favored client, thus giving him an 
advantage in his insurance which other 
patrons of the company do not secure. 
The injustice of this kind of rebating 
on the part of railroads, as well as of 
life insurance companies, has been re- 
cognized by the laws of the country, 
and is prohibited in the case of rail- 
roads just as it is in the case of life in- 
surance. Such legislation is justifiable 
because it is an attempt, however in- 
effective, to defend the purchaser at 
large against the discriminating effects 
of a special price extended to a favor- 
ed few which give them a special ad- 
vantage in the struggle of life. 

It is just as wrong for the Standard 
Oil Trust to extend a special secret 
price to its customers in one town 
which is not extended to another. 
This kind of discrimination is just as 
wrong in the case of any trade, busi- 
ness or industry. Prohibition of re- 
bating is not a rule which can be 
applied especially to life insurance. 
Special conditions have led to such 
prohibition in the case of life insurance 
and railroads, but there is certainly no 
reason why, as time goes on, public 
sentiment will not demand a similar 
prohibition in all trades. In fact, a 


part of the propaganda against trusts 
has been to prevent by legislation 
discrimination in prices between difler- 
ent customers. 

It is possible that Mr. Tupper does 
not intend to defend the secret rebate, 
although that seems to be the clear 
intent in the remarks which he has 
made. It may be that he has in view 
a reduction of the price of insurance to 
all applicants for a policy. There 
might be no objections raised if a com- 
pany were to offer to write the insur- 
ance of all applicants without discrim- 
ination at less than the prevailing rates. 
It might be unwise and dangerous to. 
do so for other reasons, but there 
could be no objections to it on the 
ground of equity. If any company 
felt that it could safely allow a uniform 
reduction in its rates of 15 per cent. to 
all applicants it would be justified in 
doing so and no state law or rule of 
ethics would be violated. Rebating is 
wrong Only when it is secret and ex- 
tended to a few, and the distinction 
between this form of rebating and a 
general reduction in rates is so clear as 
not to necessitate argument. 

Any attempt to justify secret rebat- 
ing is an appeal to sordid motives. It 
is not in accordance with sound eco- 
nomic law and it is against progress in 
trade and commerce. The main 
question in life insurance is net cost 
after security has been absolutely 


assured. The company which can so 
manage its business as to return the 
most to each and all of its clients on 
the contribution plan, which is perfectly 
equitable and non-discriminating, is 
the company which deserves the most 
praise. The company which practices 
secret rebating and gives its insurance 
at very low cost to a few, and at very 
high cost to the larger proportion of 
its policyholders, as it must do in 
order to practice rebating, deserves. 
the least praise. 








SETTLEMENT OF THE FAMOUS HILLMON CASE. 





Twenty-Six Years of Litigation Ends in a Triumph for the Connecticut Mutual Life—A 
Brief History of the Case. 





One of the most remarkable cases 
of attempted fraud upon life insur- 
ance companies has just been closed 
after twenty-six years of litigation, in 
which the Connecticut Life defended 
itself throughout that period with an 
expense far beyond the amount of 
insurance involved. It emerges in 
triumph without being required to pay 
a dollar upon the fraudulent claim. 
The Hillmon case has been fought 
with great persistency on both sides. 
There have been no less than six com- 
plete trials, and a seventh was in 
process when the claimant against the 
company abandoned further contention. 
Perhaps the most remarkable part of 
the case is that two of the companies 
involved compromised the case, one 
after the fifth trial and one after the 
sixth. The Connecticut Mutual of 
Hartford alone persisted in fighting to 
the end and has gained its point after 
long years Of waiting. It is estimated 
that the total cost of litigation in this 
suit was about $80,000 for the three 
companies. 


involved was $25,000 all told, the 


The amount of insurance 


Connecticut Mutual’s policy being for 
$5,000. of the 
case are thus briefly summarized in the 
Hartford Courant: 


The circumstances 


On March 4, 1879, Hillmon insured his 
life for that amount in the Connecticut 
Mutual, and about the same time insured 
for $10,000 each in the Mutual Life of New 
York and the New York Life. It after- 


wards transpired that he had no means 
whatever of paying for these insurances 
beyond the first premium. He and his 
partner had already formed a plau to 
realize at once upon these policies. 


On 


pretense of owning a large stock ranch in 
a distant county, they hired a young man 
named Walters to go with them as an em- 
ployee. On the 24th day of March, near 
Medicine Lodge, Kan., Hillmon_ shot 
Walters through the head, put some of his 
clothes on the corpse, put his diary in 
Walters’s pocket and disappeared. His 
partner waited until morning, went for 
help, reported that Hilluion had accident- 
ally shot himself, buried the body, went 
back to Lawrence and reported Hillmon 
dead and buried. Suspicious circumstances 
led to the disinterment of the body; and 
as the face was uncovered. the first word 
spoken was the exclamation by one who 
knew Hillmon well—‘‘Oh, hell, that ain’t 
Hillmon.’’ The corpse was photographed, 
measured, and every possible means taken 
to identify it. It was taken to Lawrence, 
an inquest was held at which it was iden- 
tified by Mrs. Hillmon and the body was 
buried as Hiilmon. 

She then brought suit to recover on the 
policies of the three companies; but the 
investigations were not dropped. Slowly 
the long and intricate coil of facts was 
disentangled. The identity of the corpse 
as that of Walters and not of Hillmon was 
made absolute. Finally Hillmon’s paitner 
made a full confession of the plot and 
detailed the killing of Walters by Hillmon. 
Mrs, Hillmon became alarmed and offered 
to surrender the policies, if the investiga- 
tion was dropped, and executed a surrender 
of the policies. Afterwards her attorneys 
alleged a technical insufficiency in her 
surrender, secured her assizgnment of the 
policies to them, and have since been 
prosecuting her claim on their own account 

The suit has been tried five times before 
a jury, has been twice to the supreme 
court of the United States, and in February 
last a decision was rendered in favor of the 
company, ordering a new trial. The 
Connecticut Mutual at once pushed matters 
with all speed to secure a trial at the sum- 
mer term, aad also took measures to recover 
its costs against Mrs. Hillmon. Her 
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attorneys then approached the company 
seeking a compromise of the claim, which 
was absolutely refused, and the prepara- 
tions for a new trial pushed on afresh. 
Whereupon Mrs. Hillmou, who had re- 
married and is now known as Mrs. Hillmon- 
Smith, and her attorneys decided to 
abandon the case, and have dismissed the 
suit, surrendered the policy, and the case 
is closed. The Connecticut Mutual will 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 


not recover its costs in its last trial against 
Mrs. Hillmon. but it has not paid a cent in 
compromise of the claim. The statement 
imputed in a Leavenworth dispatch to one 
of her attorneys, that the company has 
paid several thousand dollars on account 
of the claim, is absolutely false. It has 
not paid a dollar. The situation is a 
clean abandonment of the case by the 
Hillmon interest. 


IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





The increasing introduction, of the 
college graduate into life insurance is 
one of the interesting developments of 
modern business. The sudden popu- 
larity which life insurance has attained 
among graduates of our American 
institutions of learning is perhaps more 
apparent than it is real; but there 
undoubtedly has been a gradual devel- 
opment of sentiment in this direction 
which, however, has culminated with 
astonishing rapidity within a few years. 
The life insurance companies since the 
opening of the present century have 
not only sought college graduates to 
engage in their field work, but the 
colleges themselves have taken up the 
matter and have prepared special 
courses upon the subject for students 
who may desire to take them. Several 
of the universities now have carefully 
developed courses; others confine 
themselves to a series of lectures. 

The time is near at hand when every 
American college of standing will give 
its students the same opportunity to 
prepare themselves for life insurance 
work as for other technical professions. 
General training in economics is of 
course a great advantage to any college 
graduate in engaging in life insurance, 
as, in fact, it would be in any other 
business,—but there are special prob- 
lems in finance and statistics relating 


to insurance which can only be in- 
stilled by means of a special course. 

it really requires about as much 
training to do life insurance properly 
as it does to engage in medicine or 
law. The only reason why there are 
so many men in the business who do 
not possess such qualifications is, that 
there has not yet been developed a 
standard of proficiency such as has 
grown up in the practice of medicine 
and law. It used to be said, and 
sometimes is today, that it does not 
pay to know too much in life insurance ; 
that the man who understands the least 
about its technique is sure to be the 
best solicitor. But however true this 
may have been in the past, it is certain- 
ly less true of the present and prob- 
ably will be untrue of the future. 

A college education is by no means 
essential for success in the life insur- 
ance field any more than it is in any 
other business or profession, and yet it 
is a very desirable thing. If it were 
not so, certainly the great life insur- 
ance companies of the country would 
not try to secure the services of college 
bred men. The companies and their 
general agents are always looking for 
new ways of producing business and 
developing producers. A_ body of 
students fresh from college, enthusi- 
astic and desirous of accomplishing 
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something, possessed of culture, usu- 
ally of a prepossessing appearance, 
and frequently having a wide acquaint- 
ance, offers a fruitful field for exploit- 
ation. 

During the current month there has 
been in progress in New York City a 
summer school of life insurance, un- 
der the auspices of the Equitable Life, 
especially designed for college students 
This 
is the second year in which this school 


desiring to enter the business. 


has been conducted and the number of 
entries both years clearly shows that 


the college student, looking for a satis- 
factory profession, no longer shrinks 
from life insurance. It is a clear indi- 
cation that the standard of selection is 
rising, that the requirements imposed 
upon the life insurance man of today, 
as to mental equipment and character, 
are improving. In fact, the old time 
life insurance agent, the steady, per- 
sistent plodder who did the pioneer 
work, is passing, and giving way to a 
new generation of solicitors whose 
methods and equipments for the work 
are entirely different. 


PRICES AND NET COST IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


The article published in the last 
number of the JouRNAL or INsuR- 
ANCE Economics, discussing future 
competition in life insurance, has led 
to some criticism on account of the 
seeming contradictions made therein, 
first, that competition upon prices in 
any business is not the life of trade, 
and second that competition upon net 
cost might in the future become the 
one point of contest between the agents 
of different companies. 

The point made by the critic is that 
competition upon net cost is competi- 
tion upon prices, and that therefore 
the two statements are contradictory. 
We think, however, that a moment’s 
consideration will show that this is not 
true in life insurance. It is quite a 
different proposition for the agents of 
two companies to compete for a single 
client by bidding against each other 
on the ‘price’ of a policy, than 
for two companies to compete in the 
management of the trust funds con- 
signed to their care, to see which shall 


make the largest return of unused pre- 
miums to the body of policy-holders. 
Modern competition in all lines of 


business upon prices has been, as a 
whole, destructive of business prosper- 
ily. 
tnis kind is eliminated or reduced to a 
minimum that prevails. 
But we have never yet heard of any 
managed 


It is only where competition of 
prosperity 


case where conservatively 
mutual life insurance companies have 
endangered themselves, or created un- 
healthy conditions by trying to manage 
their trust funds so as to furnish insur- 
ance to their policy-holders at the 
The 
companies which allow their agents to 


lowest possible cost. insurance 
compete in the field on ‘‘prices’” are 
likely to be those who furnish insurance 
to their policy-holders at the highest 
rate of cost, and per contra those whose 
agents do not compete upon prices 
will as a rule show the best returns to 
the body of policy-holders. 

Viewed in this light it will be seen 
that there is no contradiction in the 
statement that competition on prices in 
life insurance, or any other business, 
is ruinous to business prosperity, while 
in life insurance competition upon net 
cost to the body of policy-holders is 
the true test of merit. 


























DIVIDEND COMPARISONS BETWEEN DIFFERENT COMPANIES. 


Ratios to Premium Receipts Condemned — Merits of Comparative Returns on Similar 


Policies. 


One of the chief features of competi- 
tion between agents in the life insur- 
ance field is the comparison of results 
on so-called similar policies ; that is to 
say, contracts issued on the same date, 
of the same description; and often up 
on the same life. These comparisons 
are most frequently made on endow- 
ment policies which mature in the case 
of persons holding policies of the same 
kind in different companies. Where 
this occurs and the holder of the con 
tracts is willing, very interesting show- 
ings are made in regard to net results. 
The ordinary custom is to compare the 
premiums paid and the dividends and 
final réturns received on the maturity 
of the policy. The company which 
shows this comparison the 
largest amount of returns is very natu- 
rally held up by the competing agent 
to be the best company. 


under 


An interesting presentation of the 
value of such comparisons occurred in 
a recent issue of the ‘‘ Life Insurance 
Independent,” and as the comment 
thereon was written by J. A. Jackson, 
who has since retired to devote his 
entire time to the services of the Mu- 
ual Life, what he says becomes of par 
ticular interest. It seems that Mr. 
Jackson, in making some editorial 
comment upon dividend comparisons, 
had deprecated ratios showing divi- 
dends paid to premiums received, 
This led one of the readers of the ** In- 
dependent” to suggest what he con- 
sidered a fair basis of comparison as 
follows : 


“You of course understand that if com- 
parisons are made as to the ‘ cost’ of insur- 


ance on policies of the ‘same kind and 
amount’ issued at the ‘same time’ and 
‘same age,’ a perfectly fair comparison 
may be had and the result will show which 
company is doing the best work for its pol- 
icy-holders. Under such comparison all 
elements of doubt are removed. Both 
companies start even and there will be no 
comparisons of ratios, percentages, or any- 
thing else that is unfair.” 


Mr. Jackson’s reply to this direct 
suggestion is most interesting and we 
take pleasure in republishing it in full : 


The method of making comparisons 
which you suggest is usually less mis- 
leading and unfair than other methods, 
but it is not necessarily “perfectly fair.” 

Much will depend upon what is meant 
by ‘‘same kind and amount.’’ The pre- 
mium should be the same and the reserve 
basis the same, it being understood, of 
course, that the policies are identical. 
This means not only that both are to be 
life policies or endowment policies, but 
that the provisions contained in them 
should be the same. One policy gives 
certain privileges, such as a surrender 
value at the end of the first or second or 
third year, extended insurance, cash, or 
loan values. etc. All these features cost 
money, and if two policies are to be com- 
pared as to dividend results, all such 
provisions contained in one contract must 
be found in the other. Both policies must 
give the same paid-up, cash, loan, and 
extended insurance values, all in same 
proportions, accruing at same time, and 
granted under same terms and conditions 
of compliance. The policies must contain 
the same stipulations as to suicide, resi- 
dence, travel, occupation, incontestability, 
etc. Every additional liberal feature costs 
money and affects the accumulation of 
surplus. Every such feature must be 
considered in making comparisons. When 
meeting competition of this sort, demand 
that your competitor prove that the two 
policies were alike in all these respects, 
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or challenge the validity and fairness of 
the comparison. Dividends are not all 
there is in life insurance. It is not neces- 
sarily true that the one of two companies 
which can show the biggest dividends is 
“doing the best for its policyholders.”’ 

Granted now that the two policies were 
alike in every respect —a condition which 
probably never existed—it becomes im- 
portant to consider likewise the methods 
of tre two companies in dealing with 
policyholders. The policy contracts may 
have been identical, and yet one company 
may have always dealt more liberally 
with its members than the other. One 
company may have a record of having 
always done better than it premised, the 
other may have exacted every compliance 
with the letter of the law. The latter 
might make larger dividends, but the 
prospective applicant might prefer the 
other, not being disposed to place divi- 
dends above and beyond all other consider- 
ations. 

It is obvious that to deal justly with 
such comparisons the agent must be an 
expert of pretty large acquirements, and 
must, withal, be gifted with a judicial 
mind and an active conscience. In fact, 
there should be no comparisons at all. 
They are inevitably misleading. The most 
successful agent will not bother about 
other companies. He will talk his own 
company and talk life insurance. When 
he has to meet comparisons or criticisms 
of any kind in competition, he will know 
how to refute false charges and to expose 
the fallacies involved in the pretended 
comparisons. 


What Mr. Jackson says contains 
much truth, yet we cannot agree that 
comparisons as to net cost should never 
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be made, and that it is not a legitimate 
He is right in 
saying that it is very difficult under 
modern conditions to find two policies 


form of competition. 


which are exactly identical, and it is 
perfectly true that there are conditions 
in the contracts which should be taken 
into consideration in determining the 
value which the policy-holder has re- 
ceived. A comparison of the results 
of two 20-year endowment policies, 
issued upon the same person at the 
same age, while it might show that in 
one company the insured had received 
larger returns, yet in the case of the 
company showing less returns, it might 
be true that the scope of the insurance 
had been more comprehensive and that 
the liberal benefits to which he was 
entitled compensated him for the addi- 
tional sum which he had paid for these 


features. 
Nevertheless we believe that net 


cost is to become more and more a 
feature of competition in life insurance, 
and this will become especially true 
when we have a substantially uniform 
contract in life insurance such as is 
likely intime to come. If an agent is 
identified with a company whose man- 
agement is skillful enough to produce 
out of the funds entrusted to its care, 
a greater percentage of return to pol- 
icy-holders where other conditions are 
equal, then the agent is certainly en- 
titled to that advantage in competition. 
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THE REVERSE SIDE OF AN ANNUITY PROPOSITION. 


FROM THE NEW YorK NEws LETTER. 


Edward L. Hunt, of Brooklyn, 
aged 54, and unmarried, paid $225,- 
ooo to the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for an annuity of $17,154, and 
died five months afterward. His heirs 
are now suing the company for the re- 
turn of the money, on the ground that 
the deceased was mentally unfit to 
transact business at the time he pur- 
chased the annuity. Upon the merits 
of the case we express no opinion; we 
only wish to call attention to the prin- 
ciple of life contingencies involved. 

It does seem rather hard to pay out 
so much money and only get back one 
quarterly payment; but how about the 
cases where a man insures his life, 
pays One quarterly premium and then 
dies? It seems all right for the com- 
pany to pay the money then, doesn’t it? 
Now, an annuity is just the reserve of 
an insurance; sothat, on principle, it 
is just as fair fora company to receive 
much and pay little, in any single case 
as it is to receive little and pay much. 

In insurance cases, the individual 
has the annuity —in his annual earn- 
ings — and wishesa lump sum for his 
family at his death: in annuity cases, 
the individual hasthe lump sum, and 
wishes an annual income as long as he 
lives. The company, dealing with a 
large number of lives, is able to guar- 
antee either the annuity or the lump 


sum; and, in the long run, it neither 
makes nor loses on either class of con- 
tracts for itself, since what it does 
make it divides among surviving mem- 
bers. 

But it does seem a great and need- 
less waste, when a man pays out a 
large sum for an annuity, and then 
dies soon. We wish the reader to feel 
to the full how great a loss that would 
be, especially if one left a family. 
Just think of a man paying out $200,- 
000, or $100,000, or $50.000, or $25,- 
000, or even $10,000, for an annuity, for 
the support of himself and family, to 
continue only as long as he lived, and 
then dying on the first year! 

When the reader fully realizes how 
unfortunate such a course would be, 
then let him consider that, every man 
who dies uninsured does just that thing ! 
His life is the lump sum, in value, 
that produces the annuity in the form 
of personal earnings (and this bargain 
he has already made), and when he 
dies the annuity stops. The situation 
of most men is just that — they are rich 
in life probabilities, and they must 
risk them all for an annuity; what 
they need is to hedge against the loss 
of this annuity, by using a part of it to 
purchase (under a life insurance pol- 
icy) alump sum for their families in 
case of their own premature death. 





HOW THE WOMEN AGENTS OF NEW ENGLAND ORGANIZED. 


The Association’s Influence in the Improvement of Business Relations Recognized by the 


National Association. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY EmILy A. RANSOM. 


Four years ago, Nov. 29, 1898, fifteen 
women gathered at the Parker House, 
in response to an invitation from the 


writer, to consider various matters ger-’ 


mane to the business of life insurance, 








Mrs. FLORENCE E. SHAAL, 


Manager at Boston of the Equitable Life’s Women’s 
Department. A very successful personal pro- 
ducer, she is equally successful in managing a 
large force of women agents and is, we under- 
stand, soon to be called to higher responsibilities 
in her chosen work. She entered life insurance 
four years ago without any knowledge cf the 
business, but met with immediate success. It is 
expected that her agents will be able to write in 
the vicinity of $1,000,000 during the current 
year. The work is mainly among women, the 
policies small, usually on the endowment plan. 


and to discuss in detail the advisability 
of organizing a woman’s life under- 
‘writer’s association in New England. At 
this meeting the following were present, 
all of whom became charter members of 


the association: Mrs. M. A. F. Potts, 
manager woman’s department of the Mu- 
tual Life ; Mrs. Cora M. Cheney, manager 
woman’s department Mutual Life for 
New Hampshire and Vermont; Miss 
Harriett Shaw, Miss Cornelia Frost, Miss 
Julia Ardelle Sprague, Mrs. Helen P. 
Gilman, Mrs. Stella P. Drake, Mrs. Cora- 
belle Francis, and Miss MacGuffey, all 
agents of the Mutual Life; Mrs. V. B. 
Peakes, and Miss von Baalen of the 
New York Life; Mrs. Flora A. Barker, 
Phoenix Mutual Life ; Dr. Sarah M. Craw- 
ford, medical examiner of the National 
Life of Vermont ; Miss Helen M. Fogler 
of the Penn Mutual Life, and Miss 
Emily A. Ransom. 

Invitations to this meeting were not 
confined to women agents in New Eng- 
land, but had been extended to the 
women medical examiners so far as they 
could be found. Letters of regret from 
Dr. Grace Wolcott, examiner for the 
Penn Mutual and the New England 
Mutual, and Dr. Alfreda Withington, ex- 
aminer of the Berkshire at Pittsfield, 
were received and read, while to Dr. 
Sarah M. Crawford, examiner for the 
Provident Life & Trust and the National 
of Vermont, who came to the meeting, 
the agents were indebted for interesting 
and instructive remarks concerning the 
subject of life insurance from the medical 
examiner’s standpoint. 

After an informal discussion President 
Keep of the Boston Life Underwriters’ 
Association, who had been especially in- 
vited to address the agents, was intro- 
duced. He spoke of the many advan- 
tages which life insurance offered to 
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women as a means of livelihood, and of 
its future possibilities. Mr. Keep made 
it quite plain to those present that a 
woman’s association could not but prove 
of great benefit to them, and urged the 
formation of such an association. 

The question of organization was then 
discussed, and it was unanimously voted 
to form an association, the name, the 
“New England Women’s Life Under- 
writers’ Association,’ being chosen in 
order to include all women agents in 
this field. The constitution and by-laws 
of the Boston Association were adopted 
with a few minor changes, the clause re- 
lating to the admission of members read- 
ing as follows : 

Women of good moral character, residents of 
New England, acting as general agents, managers, 
solicitors and medical examiners of any life insur- 
ance company doing business in New England, 
and women editors of the insurance press, shall 
be eligible to membership, and may become mem- 
bers by vote of the association and by signing the 
constitution, 

Under the original constitution and by- 
laws intended to have business 
meetings at stated periods to which 
members only were to be admitted, and 
a certain number of banquets during each 
year to which members were to be privi- 
leged to invite their friends in and out 
of the life insurance field. Later on it 
was deemed wise to amend the by-laws 
leaving the time and number of such 
meetings to the executive committee. 
Mrs. M. A. F. Potts was chosen as the 
first president, the other offices being 
filled by the following-named members: 

First Vice-President—Mrs. V. B. Peakes, New 
York Life. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Flora A. Barker, 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Secretary— Miss Agnes MacGuffey, Mutual Life. 


it was 


Treasurer—Miss Frances von Baalen, New York 
Life. 

Executive Committee—Miss Emily A. Ransom, 
chairman; Dr. Sarah M. Crawford, National Life; 
Mrs. Stella P. Drake, Mutual Life; Mrs. Cora M. 
Cheney, Mutual Life; Miss Helen M. Fogler, 


Penn Mutual Life; Mrs. Helen P. Gilman, Mutual 
Life. 

Owing to removals and other causes 
some few changes have been made from 
time to time in the official board, the asso- 
ciation, however, having had but two presi- 
dents in the almost five years of its ex- 
istence, the present officers and members 
of the executive committee being as fol- 








Mrs. STELLA P. DRAKE, 


Manager in Boston of the Mutual Life’s Women’s 
Department. At the head of a successful agency 
established seven years ago, comprising ten ac- 
tive women agents and as many more who de- 
vote a portion of their time to the work. Mrs. 
Drake states that policies for small amounts on 
the endowment plan are the most easily sold in 
her department. Applications are taken mainly 
from women, though men are sometimes so- 
licited. Her agents make on the average about 
$800 per year. One of them will probably close 
business during 1903 which will net her an in- 
come of nearly $5,coo. Mrs. Drake is herself a 
successful personal writer, but her main work 
consists in the instruction of agents. 


lows: President, Miss Emily A. Ransom ; 
first vice-president, Dr. Sarah M. Craw- 
ford ; second vice-president, Miss Julia 
A. Sprague; secretary, Mrs. Stella P. 
Drake ; Mrs. Florence E. 
Shaal ; executive committee, Mrs. Therese 


treasurer, 
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Goulston, chairman, Mrs. V. B. Peakes, 
Mrs. Martha J. Sisk, Mrs. Isabel J. Eaton, 
Miss Helen M. Fogler, Miss Harriet A. 
Farrar. 

The business meetings have been de- 
voted in the main to a consideration of 
subjects pertaining exclusively to life in- 
surance, papers having been prepared 
and read by the members. Several of 
the general agents in Boston have been 
present at the business meetings and 











Dr. SARAH M. CRAWFORD. 


Medical examiner for the Provident Life & Trust 
and National Life. Is said to be the first woman 
medical examiner in the United States regularly 
appointed by an old line life company. She has 
made examinations for over twenty years. Dr. 
Crawford is vice-president of the New England 
Women’s Life Underwriters’ Association. 


given the association the benefit of their 
extended experience in the field work, 
while the Boston Association has always 
manifested a lively interest in the work 
of the women’s association. 

The various banquets given by the as- 
sociation have been well attended, the 
officials of the National Association, the 
Boston Association, the presidents of all 


the New England associations, the general 
agents of Boston, and the women medi- 
cal examiners in Boston having been en- 
tertained at various times. 

During the incumbency of President 
Richard E. Cochran of the National As- 
sociation the subject of the admission of 
the New England Women’s Life Under- 
writers’ Association to the National As- 
sociation was broached, and on the urgent 
invitation of Mr. Cochran delegates were 
chosen to represent the association at 
the tenth convention, the following mem- 
bers being chosen: Mrs. M. A. F. Potts, 
Miss Julia Ardelle Sprague, Mrs. Martha 
J. Sisk. 
has been represented at each annual con- 
vention. At the meeting at Buffalo the 
constitution and by-laws of the National 
Association were changed to admit the 
New England Women’s Life Underwriters’ 
Association as an auxiliary member, the 
amendment adopted at that time reading 
as follows : 


Since that time the association 


Any life underwriters’ association now or- 
ganized or hereafter organized, whose member- 
ship is composed of women who are representa- 
tives of regular legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, shall be entitled to auxiliary membership 
with all the privileges of the association except 
the right to vote and hold office; but such associa- 
tion shall first submit copies of its constitution and 
by-laws to the executive committee; and, if ap- 
proved by said committee, it shall be admitted to 
such membership upon application and subscribing 


to the constitution and by-laws of this association. 


While pleased to attend these annual 
meetings, and appreciating the cordiality 
of the delegates and the association’s 
officials, the members of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Life Underwriter’s Asso- 
ciation are hoping that eventually their 
association will be admitted to full mem- 
bership, thus allowing them the privilege 
of paying their dues to the National As- 
sociation, and of having a voice in the 
deliberations of that body. The desire 
to hold office has not been thought of, 
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the members of the women’s association 
being entirely willing to leave that honor 
to the men composing the association. 

Since the organization of the New 
England Women’s Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation the women agents in Boston 
and New England have been brought 
together in bonds of sympathy, and have 
learned to respect and appreciate the 
work that each is doing in the cause of 
life insurance, as well as to realize more 
fully the value of associated effort. The 
development of several women’s depart- 
ments, and the employment by the com- 
panies of additional women medical ex- 
aminers in New England, can be traced 
indirectly, if not directly, to the influence 
of the members of this association. The 
good work thus started is expected to 
continue until each company shall have 
a woman medical examiner as a part of 
each woman’s department. 

The work of carrying on the association 
has not been without its discouragements 
as well as its encouragements, but the 
spirit of loyalty evidenced by the mem- 
bers towards each other and towards the 
officials of the association has smoothed 
over many a difficulty. While appreci- 
ating the honor and prestige attaching to 
this, the first organization of its kind in 
this country, and in all probability in the 
world at large, the New England Women’s 
Life Underwriter’s Association will not 
be quite satisfied until the path it has 
blazed through the woods shall have been 
followed by women agents in other cities, 
and similar organizations formed. If the 
movement started among the women 
agents of New England could have ex- 


tended this year to other localities, a 
large delegation of women managers and 
agents might have been in attendance at 
the next convention of the National body 
at Baltimore. 

To the presidents of the National As- 
sociation, to Secretary Mason, Treasurer 
Weeks, and Chairman Woodman of the 











Miss JULIA A. SPRAGUE, 


A successful agent connected with the Mutual 
Life’s Women’s Department. She has twice 
attended the National Association as a delegate 
of the New England Women’s Life Under- 
writers’ - Association. A successful personal 
writer who devotes all her time to the business. 


executive committee, the New England 
Women’s Life Underwriters’ Association 
is indebted for words of encouragement, 
counsel and advice, and to those gentle- 
men, and to the general agents who have 
favored the association with their presence, 
it is fitting that tribute should be paid. 





COMMISSIONER CUTTING ON THE PRUDENTIAL MERGER. 


The main topic discussed in the life 
insurance report of Commissioner Cut- 
ting of Massachusetts, just issued, is that 
relating to the control of stock life in- 
surance companies by trust corporations. 
In dealing with the question he reviews 
extensively the history of the proposed 
exchange of control between the Pru- 
dential Life and the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Newark. 

From the commissioner’s statement it 
appears that, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of several state departments and 
the injunction issued by the court, the 
purpose of the stockholders of the two 
companies has been carried out without 
any conflict with legal technicalities. Mr. 
Cutting says that enough Prudential stock 
has been sold to the Fidelity Trust, whose 
capital was increased for this particular 
purpose, to enable the trust company to 
control the Prudential within eight shares. 
He points out that inasmuch as the Pru- 
dential directors control the Fidelity 
Trust, the perpetuation of interest pub- 
licly advocated by President Dryden has 
been virtually consummated. 

Concerning this situation, the com- 
missioner has this to say: 

Now, is there anything in all this that merits 
disapproval, or suggests even the notion of impro- 
priety? In the first place it must be said that the 
situation constantly presents the temptation to di- 
rectors, who also have stock in the trust company, 
to give the latter all the advantages they possibly 
can in the way of deposits and loans. The inter- 
ests of their pockets are in perpetual conflict with 
their duties as fiduciary agents of the policy hold- 
ers and stockholders of the insurance company, 
a most unfortunate state of affairs, from which, 
sooner or later, in some cases, the insurance com- 
pany is coming out second best. In the next 
place, if these insurance company funds are to be 
taken to finance large operations at a big profit, it 
means that there is a corresponding risk; and some 
time it will happen that the enterprise undertaken 


will not be financed, and the speculation will turn 


out badly, and there will be too many “ undigest- 
ed securities’ on the market, and the result will be 
a loss of insurance company assets, and possible 
bankruptcy. If this may all happen in the case 
of an insurance company controlled by a trust 
company of standing, what might not happen in 
case a trust company or syndicate without char- 
acter should obtain control of several insurance 
companies for the purpose of exploitation? 

The commissioner thinks that the situ- 
ation demands the attention of the State 
legislature as recommended by Gov. 
Bates, but he admits that it is not easy 
to decide what kind of a remedy shall 
be applied. He does not believe it 
would be wise to “unreasonably hamper 
directors in exercising their functions as 
fiduciary agents of insurance corporations 
to the best advantage of the assured,” 
but he thinks that if possible something 
should be done to prevent “ a betrayal of 
trust by the use of insurance reserve or 
funds for private or speculative purposes.” 
The problem, he says, “is a hard one to 
solve, one of the hardest, perhaps, of all 
the hard corporation problems with which 
both nation and state have to deal.” 





The editor of this magazine believes 
with Commissioner Cutting, that the 
managers of stock life insurance compa- 
nies would co-operate in any proposition 
to defend their companies against specu- 
lative exploitations. We doubt, however, 
if state legislation can guarantee good, 
honest management, which is the only 
sure defence against the evils predicted 
by the commissioner. If the joint man- 
agement of the Prudential and Fidelity 
Trust is an honest and efficient one—and 
throughout the controversy concerning 
this interesting deal nothing to the con- 
trary has been asserted either by friend 
or critic—then the life insurance com- 
pany is safeguarded against the dangers 
suggested. 




















OPTIMISM AND ITS RELATION TO PROSPERITY. 





This is an era of optimism in busi- 
ness, and never was there need for 
more optimism in the economic rela- 

The country has 

prosperity for a 
The history of in- 


tions between men. 
enjoyed unrivalled 
number of years. 
dustry shows that periods of depression 
occur with substantial uniformity. 
Accepting past experience as a guide, 
such a period is about due, and many 
articles in financial and economic pub- 
lications are now being written to 
show that the careful investor and bus- 
iness man should shorten sail and pre- 
pare for the expected turn in the tide 
of affairs. 

This country has been through some 
very serious financial depressions 
where panic has reigned and _ business 
failure predominated. These periods 


have followed eras of exceptional 


prosperity. We are now in the high 


tide of business success, and there 


seems to be no cessation, notwith- 
standing many events in the financial 
and industrial affairs of the nation 
which would tend to check progress. 
Some of the predictions in regard to 
the recurrence of business depression 
have been long overdue, others are 
rapidly coming due. Of late there has 
been less talk and there are prominent 
financiers, who are most closely in 
touch with that sensitive nerve of the 
nation’s economic life, who do not 
hesitate to say that any unusual condi- 
tions which may contront the business 
world can now be successfully bridged 
without serious results, and that the 
day of widespread panics has passed. 
We believe there are many condi- 
tions today, not prevailing in the past, 
which justify this optimistic view, not 


the least of which is the concentration 
in industry, the bringing together in 
unity of industrial forces which have 
heretofore been working inharmoni- 


ously, tending to destroy each other 
rather than to build up mutual interests. 
While there are many evil features at- 
ending this concentration, such as over- 
capitalization and the conseqnent flood- 
ing of the market with undigested se- 
curities, yet the community of interest 
idea has become so widely prevailing, 
interests have become 


and industrial 


so unified where they have heretofore 
been separated, that we conceive it 
possible, nay even probable, that there 
is enough power in this concert of 
effort to avert trouble. 

In any event we believe that the 
optimistic outlook should prevail, for 
there is nothing more sure to bring on 
a panic than pessimism in the indivi- 
dual, spreading from himself to others, 
causing dissatisfaction and distrust and 
We do 


optimism that risks too much, for no 


contraction. not favor the 
man has a right at any time, even in 
periods of utmost prosperity, to involve 
himself in risks beyond his capacity 


Let 
optimism always prevail, and indus- 


for recuperation. conservative 
trial and financial depressions would 
never occur. Inten years from now 
we shall know better whether indu- 
strial concentration is going to cure 
the periodical recurrence of financial 
and industrial depression. If this con- 
centrationis making for progress, as 
we believe it isin its best form, then 
its contribution to human happiness 
must be that it tends in the long run to 
and 


check business disaster not pro- 


mote it. 





STATUS OF LOCAL FIRE 





INSURANCE AGENTS. 





A Protest Against Modern Tendencies — More Co-operation Between Companies and 
Agents Needed. 





C. A. LupLOW IN THE INSURANCE PREss. 


Will you afford me space for an 
inquiry and an expression of a few 
observations regarding the status of 
local boards and the agents composing 
them in the present period cf evolu- 
tion? 

a fact that the methods 


adopted in some sections to bring fire 


Is it not 


insurance to be an ‘* exact science” are 
alienating agents from their companies 
and which 
if the 


agent is what the name implies, cer- 


impairing the relations 
should exist between them? 
tainly he should have knowledge res- 
pecting the fixing or changing of rates 
risks of his customers. He 
should, through his local board, be 


on the 


considered and_ suitably informed 
with regard to schedules, rates made 
thereby and details thereof. Which is 
to say he should be permitted to occupy 
a position as the intelligent representa- 
tive of his company and not that of a 
mere automaton. 

‘‘the faith of our 


fathers” need not imply any criticism 


Such return to 


of uniform schedule rating per se, nor 
support a contention that the schedules 
should be applied by local boards. 
Least of all would it uphold the theory 
(or fallacy) that the agents should 
determine rates for his companies. It 
would enable the agent to reply consis- 
tently and reasonably to his customers 
and his company’s policyholders when 
they inquire about matters in which 


they are directly interested and regard- 
ing which they have a right to know. 
It would condemn the practice of 
promulgating from Syracuse or Phila- 


delphia, (without the knowledge of or 
consultation with the local board,) 
rates turned in by a ‘‘ special inspec- 
tor” or ‘*rating expert.” It would 
require that the agent should have in- 
formation with regard to the various 
schedules and the charges imposed 
thereunder for defects, faults of man- 
agement and deviations from standard, 
in order that he might explain and 
the 
risks of his respective customers. He 
could then more creditably and satis- 


justify the rates established for 


factorily stand in his company’s place 
and stead before the public, and not be 
compelled to confess ignorance and 
say, in effect, ‘*I don’t know anything 
about it; it’s all arranged in Phila- 
delphia,” etc. 

As affairs are now conducted by the 
underwriting associations in the Middle 
Atlantic States, agents individually and 
as local boards are ignored, and they 
are beginning to wonder and ask .what 
they maintain such local associations 
for. Information or advice must be 
sought for from the stamp clerk; there 
seems to be little use in conferring 
with the company. Agents of the old 
school find it difficult sometimes to 
realize that their own judgment, com- 
mendations aud well considered ex- 
planations do not avail to secure the 
approval of the home office (i. e., the 
machine examiner there) so much as 
the certification stamp of an interposed 
functionary two or three counties dis- 
tant. Agents generally, however, 
have been brought to perceive that the 
stamp clerk’s ‘tapproval” on the daily 














Status of Local Fire Insurance Agents. 


report is in many quarters paramount 
to assure the acceptance of the line 
reported, and if the D. R. can be got 
through his hands, regularly verified as 
in order and in due form, it is quite 
sure to be taken and accepted as O. K. 
unless it covers an actually prohibited 
class or a manifestly ‘*tough”’ risk. 
All this cannot tend to inspire the 
agent with a due sense of his proper 
obligations as such. If responsibility 
carries with it duty and obligation, the 
converse proposition must be true. If 
the local agent be relegated to the 
position of a mere policy writer and 
premium collector, he will become a 
less careful conservator of his com- 
pany’s interest in the selection of 
risks, 

An agent of some prominence in 
this locality, who has grown gray in 
the local agency business, recently 
observed: ‘* The local agent at present 
exists only to be damned by the assured, 
laughed at and hectored by the stamp 


clerk, and ignored by about half of his 
companies. Meanwhile the non-board 
agent represents his companies as I 
once represented mine. I am sick and 
tired of it all.” Does this afford an 
intimation why non-board companies 
frequently exhibit more favorable loss 
ratios than board companies? Is it not 
a fact that too much censorship and 
‘¢absent treatment, ” too little ‘* home 
rule,” an excess of mechanical super- 
vision, have operated to depose the 
agent from his proper estate, to deprive 
him of his essential prerogative as the 
direct and responsible local representa- 
tive of his company? If continued, 
such practice and methods must neces- 
sarily diminish his sense of obligation 
to the company and constrain him to 
consider and conduct himself in effect 
as the representative of the assured 
alone. 

Consider also the inexpediency of 
gratuitously and unnecessarily obtrud- 
ing centralized rating associations 
upon the notice of the insuring public 
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in these times when the strenuous 
legislator is offering resolutions and. 
presenting bills to investigate and des- 
troy the ‘*Insurance Trust” and the 
‘¢Combine.” Is it wise to give the 
aspect of truth to such characterizations 
by making it impossible or difficult for 
local agents to explain and defend the 
system of ratings adopted, the why and 
wherefore of an advanced specific rate, 
on a logical basis; how defects and 
hazardous features are penalized in the 
‘¢ make-up ” of the rate, and how the 
removal of them will result in a lower 
assessment of the risk ? 

There should be no ‘‘ star chamber’” 
style of procedure at Syracuse or Phila- 
delphia. It should be considered how 
such manifestation appears to an out- 
sider. Thereby both the agents and 
the companies are placed in a position 
which must seem to be unbecoming, at 
least, and not at all edifying. There- 
by local boards and agents are antag- 
onized and the non-board agent given 
occasion for satisfactisn in his choice 
and vocation. 

The New England Insurance Ex- 
change places in the hands of local 
agents copies of standard requirements 
and rating schedules, and does not 
generally display such a disposition to 
leave the local agent out of account or 
consideration. To that extent ‘they 
do these things better” in New Eng- 
land. 

It is good for both insurer and in- 
sured to have uniform, well devised 
systems of rating applied: for the 
companies to co-operate through es- 
tablished associations for proper prac- 
tice, better construction, approved 
installations of power, lighting and 
fire extinguishing apparatus, and the 
maintenance of equitable premium 
rates; but the direct relation of prin- 
cipal and agent should be maintained 
and the proper condition of the latter 
recognized in the operations of the 
underwriting associations having juris- 
diction over the territory (outside of 
large cities) in New York and the 
Middle States. 

So may they advance the interests of 
the companies whom they are organized 
and maintained to serve. 








LOCAL AGENTS AND INSURANCE RATES. 


Difficulties Attending the Introduction of Schedules—General Experience May Be Modified 
by Local Conditions. 


That the introduction of the sched- 
ule system of fire insurance rating has 
been a disturbing factor between the 
companies and their agents is unques- 
tionably true, and as evidence of this 
fact we call attention to an article by 
C. A. Ludlow published originally in 
the ‘* Insurance Press” and reproduced 
in this number for the benefit of our 
readers. Asa result of recent discus- 
sion, the right of the companies to 
make their own rates and prepare their 
own schedules based on combined ex- 
perience, has become quite universally 
recognized. There are probably no 
intelligent agents who deny that the 
rating function in fire insurance belongs 
to the companies and not to the agents, 
especially where schedule rating sup- 
ersedes the old flat system, which was 
extremely crude and allowed great 
latititude to both companies and agents 
in the adjustment of rates in different 
localities without much regard to 
general experience. 

The difficulty seems to be that the 
companies have somewhat overstepped 
the bounds of wisdom in the introduc- 
tion of the new schedule system; that 
is to say, they have swung so far back 
from the old system of consultation 
with agents where flat rates were 
applied as to cause needless friction. 
The schedules are and must, by the 
nature of the case, be based upon the 
combined genera] experience of the 
companies. While this is true, it does 
not make it inexpedient for the com- 
panies to take into consideration local 
conditions in the modification of these 


schedules, and in order tu understand 


these local conditions the advice and 
experience of the local agent is or 
ought to be of great importance, prob- 
ably of more importance than any 
other source of information in the 
business. Certainly it is possible for 
the agent to make his advice upon 
these points so valuable as to render 
his services indispensable to the com- 
pany. 

Then, too, in the adaption of sched- 
ules where the companies have large 
general objects in view there is a dis- 
position to put the schedules into force 
without 
agents, 


any forewarning to local 
or without placing in their 
possession necessary information with 
which they may prepare public opinion 
in advance and conciliate it if there be 
any dissatisfaction with the rates pro- 
mulgated. Perhaps this is partly the 
fault of the agent who does not put 
himself in the way of understanding 
the schedule system and making him- 
self a local rating expert so far as the 
application of this system to the par- 
ticular risks in his locality is concerned. 
On the other hand, it seems to us that 
there has not yet been a sufficient dis- 
position on the part of the companies 
to give their agents information. Per- 
haps this is due to the feeling that the 
relations between the companies and 
the agents have become somewhat 
estranged, and that instead of being 
partners in the business as heretofore, 
they stand somewhat in a relation of 
antagonism, the companies on one 
hand and the agents representing the 
property owner on the other. It is 
certain, however, that companies can- 
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not expect their agents to act in co- 
operation with them, or to assist them 
in modifying public opinion, unless 
they take them into their confidence 
and instruct them fully as to the basis 
upon which schedule rates are made. 
Mr. Ludlow’s article very clearly 
indicates the difficulties under which 
local agents are laboring in this matter. 


If there is actually any disposition on 
the part of the companies to ignore 
their agents in the devising, application 
and promulgation of schedules we do 
not think it is likely to long prevail, 
because any system of rating which the 
companies eventually adopt must de- 
pend 
success. 


upon public approval for its 


SCHEDULE RATING IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


How This Form of Fixing Charges Meets Public Demand—Property Owners Who Have 
Been Helped in New York City. 


The recognition of the schedule as a 
sound basis of fire insurance rating is 
rapidly spreading. Notwithstanding 
the friction frequently caused by its 
introduction among agents and property 
owners, as well as the dissatisfaction 
occasioned among the companies them- 
selves, the schedule has steadily made 
its way in public favor. In New York 
City, the great underwriting center of 
the country, some form of schedule is 
now used on practically every risk 
rated. Henry E. Hess, Manager of 
the Fire Insurance Exchange in this 
city, has therefore had unusual oppor- 
tunity to judge of the effects it has 
produced as a regulator of rates for the 
companies and also its influence upon 
the general public. Mr. Hess has 
recently given the matter of schedule 
rating from this point of view a most 
intelligent discussion in an address 
before the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. It was not a technical 
treatise on the question, so much as a 
practical presentation of the matter in 
a form which would appeal to the 
intelligent man outside of the business. 

Speaking from his experience Mr. 
Hess says, ** The best friends of sched- 
tle rating today are to be found among 


the men outside of our business who, 
owning good risks, feel that the same 
are entitled to be set apart from the 
indifferent and bad ones, as is done and 
can only be done by the use of a proper 
schedule.”” This is certainly most 
interesting testimony, especially when 
it is taken in connection with another 
suggestion advanced by Mr. Hess that 
the property owner prefers the flat rate 
instead of the schedule rate only so 
long as he remains in ignorance of the 
rates prevailing on his neighbors’ 
property, or knowing these rates, finds 
that his own is unfairly receiving a 
lower charge than others. In other 
words, the flat rate will only be popu- 
lar with the man who profits at the 
expense of others. 

Dealing with the situation in which 
the flat rate prevails, Mr. Hess has 
this to say: 

Because any intelligent man becomes a 
schedule rater without knowing it the 
momeut he begins to compare a flat rate on 
his neighbor’s property with a flat rate on 
his own. Inquiry is followed by analysis; 
location, exposure, material, protection, 
condition end care are as inevitably con- 
trasted as though the assured had a sched- 
ule in his hand, and except where the 
resuits show that his own risk is not 
paying as much as other similar risks there 
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is dissatisfaction and complaint, which we 
can meet only by dogmatic assertion that 
our rate is right leaving the assured 
naturally still unconvinced. If he is per- 
sistent he may finally secure a reconsidera- 
tion and reduction, but whether successful 
or defeated he will feel no respect for the 
method by which his rate has been arrived 
at, and he will remain one of that great 
number who on all questions of insurance 
legislation are against us. 


Proceeding to deal with the system 
of schedule rating as practiced in New 
York, Mr. Hess furnishes this valuable 
testimony as showing its advanta- 
geous operation so far as the property 
owners are concerned : 

In the nature of things, dealing as we do 
with a hazard based upon the most fluctuat- 
ing conditions of commercial and material 
development and including in one great 
average the good, the bad and the indiffer- 
ent, we cannot claim that the rates produced 
by schedules are absolutely right, but we 
do claim that they more nearly approxi- 
mate correctness and offer more clearly the 
means of remedying an error than any 
method so far devised. To such extent are 
we convinced of this that when a risk has 
been rated under the schedule we give to 
the assured a full copy of his rating, thereby 
enabling him to see for himselt how it is 
built up and what factors in its make up 
may be eliminated so as to briny about a 
reduction. Not only do we tell the assured 
how his rate is made, but we are prepared 
to tell him what the rate will be upon a 
building before it is erected. We did that 
two years ago when we went over the plans 
of a large department store and named 
tentative rates upon building and stock 
before the excavations for the foundations 
were completed. We are doing this today 
in the case of another department storxe, 
the ground for the erection of which has 
not yet been cleared. If in the face of the 
rates thus named in advance an owner goes 
ahead and puts up a building containing 
unprotected iron work, or unhacked stone 
stair treads, or stairways and elevators not 
contained in fireproof enclosures, or other 
defects, he has only himself to blame if his 
building, when completed is rated higher 
than that of his neighbor who has not ig- 
nored our schedule requirements. And in 


buildings intended for mercantile occu- 


pancy the importance of so constructing 
them as to have the benefit of the lowest 
insurance rates is of the greatest weight, 
because of the stocks to be stored therein, 
every dollar of which must bear its share of 
the tax for any deficiencies existing in the 
building. So we now have intending 
tenants coming to us and asking what 
their rates will be if such and such a 
stock is placed in a ceriain building 
named, and by means of such information 
we doubtless have saved more than one 
merchant that oftentimes narrow margin 
which separates profit from loss. Naturally 
a landlord who realizes that the rentable 
desirableness of a building will depend 
upon its low insurance rate will do his 
best to put up a building containing as few 
schedule defects as possible. 


The best and most equitable thing 
about schedule rating, Mr. Hess con- 
tends, is that it enables the insurance 
companies to move the rate point up 
and down as average periods may 
show that they are collecting too little 
or too much from the insured. The 
schedule, he says is based upon as- 
sumed loss ratios derived from past 
experience, and, in effect, it promises 
the property owner that the rate shall 
be reduced if there be an actual fall in 
the average rate of burning, thus 
making the mercantile community a 
partner in the business. In conclusion 
he gives this strong endorsement to 
the schedule system of rating: 


Whether, then, it be as a regulator of 
our rates or as an improver of the quality 
of buildings; whether it stimulates us to 
closer inspection or public officials to a 
greater sense of responsibility; whether 
it be as a rewarder of merit or a condemner 
of carelessness; whether it be to encourage 


the individual or instruct the mass; wheth 

er it call for an increase in our charges or 
a decrease in the public’s payments, I 
submit that schedule rating is equitable to 
property owner and underwriter, and that 
the more thoroughly we can make our 
schedules known to merchants and manu- 
facturers, property-owners and capita)ists, 
the nearer we shall be to the recognition 
at their hands that our business is a vital 
and necessary part of their success and 
that we have no interests opposed to theirs, 
but are working with them along equitable 
lines for the advancement and development 
of all that pertains to their and sur mate- 
rial gain and prosperity. 











SUGGESTED NEW BASIS FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS. 


The Present Rule for Determining Reinsurance Reserve Too High—Not More Than Thirty 
Per Cent. of the Premium Required for This Purpose. 


An extremely interesting paper treat- 
ing the unearned premium in fire in- 
surance was read by J. J. Kenney, 
Vice-President of the Western Assur- 
ance, before the Insurance Institute o1 
Toronto. As it brings out some very 
pertinent points in regard to this ques- 
tion we deem Mr. Kenney’s presenta- 
tion of the matter of sufficient interest 
and importance to present to the 
readers of this magazine. 

Mr. Kenney does not object to the 
system adopted by New York state in 
estimating premium reserve on the 
basis of a percentage of the premium 
receipts; that is to say, a certain fixed 
percentage in the case of term policies 
and another percentage in the case of 
He points out that 
the custom here has been, on the gen- 
eral business of the company where 
a uniform rate between term and annu- 
the 
companies with a reinsurance reserve 


annual premiums. 


al business obtains, to charge 
of 50 per cent. of the total premiums. 
This percentage he regards as falla- 
cious as a test of the loss paying ability 
of the company, because the reserve is 
predicated upon the full premium 
which includes a loading for expense, 
whereas it should be based upon that 
portion of the premium which is used 
to pay losses. 

Mr. Kenny undertakes to demonstrate 
by citing loss statistics covering the 
experience of companies in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, that 
about 60 per cent. of the total premium 
is used in paying losses. Accepting 
this as the basis of the loss paying 


ability of the companies he thus goes 
on to argue: 


If this ratio may be taken as the expecta- 
tion of loss upon the whole premium, it 
follows that no larger percentage should 
be charged against that proportion of the 
premium which represents the unexpired 
terms of the policies. This being the case 
it would appear that the unearned premium, 
or reinsurance reserve, charged against the 
companies by the insurance departments of 
this continent is 40 per cent. greater than 
the amount required to piovide for this 
liability. Expressed in figures this would 
show that the companies have been called 
upon at the close of each year to provide, 
for the security of their policyholders in 
Canada and the United States, some 
$50,000,000 more than the records of the 
insurance departments prove was required 
to meet the losses. ‘fhe injustice involved 
in this excessive charge is greater or less 
in the case of individual companies to the 
extent that the loss ratio on their business 
runs respectively under or over the average 
of that of the companies as a whole. In 
Canada, for instance, where the ratio of 
losses to premiums has been higher than 
in any other part of the world from which 
statistics are obtainable, the unearned 
premium liability has according to the 
official figures for the past 34 years been 
run off by the different companies at from 
18 to 45 per cent. less than the amount 
charged against them for unearned prem- 
iums. During that period we find that 
seven companies show loss ratios on their 
Canadian business between 55 and 60 per 
cent.; 16 companies between 61 and 70 per 
cent.; 10 companies between 71 and 80 per 
cent.; and one company 82 per cent.—the 
Government standard having estimated 
this liability each year in advance, as I 
explained, at 100 per cent. of the premiums. 
An illustration of how inaccurate such 
estimates may be is presented by the 
following figures from the Domivion irsur- 
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is dissatisfaction and complaint, which we 
can meet only by dogmatic assertion that 
our rate is right ieaving the assured 
naturally still unconvinced. If he is per- 
sistent he may finally secure a reconsidera- 
tion and reduction, but whether successful 
or defeated he will feel no respect for the 
method by which his rate has been arrived 
at, and he will remain one of that great 
number who on all questions of insurance 
legislation are against us. 


Proceeding to deal with the system 
of schedule rating as practiced in New 
York, Mr. Hess furnishes this valuable 
testimony as showing its advanta- 
geous operation so far as the property 
owners are concerned : 

In the nature of things, dealing as we do 
with a hazard based upon the most fluctuat- 
ing conditions of commercial and material 
development and including in one great 
average the good, the bad and the indiffer- 
ent, we cannotclaim that the rates produced 
by schedules are absolutely right, but we 
do claim that they more nearly approxi- 
mate correctness and offer more clearly the 
means of remedying an error than any 
method so far devised. To such extent are 
we convinced of this that when a risk has 
been rated under the schedule we give to 
the assured a full copy of his rating, thereby 
enabling him to see for himsel! how it is 
built up and what factors in its make up 
may be eliminated so as to bring about a 
reduction. Not only do we tell the assured 
how his rate is made, but we are prepared 
to tell him what the rate will be upon a 
building before it is erected. We did that 
two years ago when we went over the plans 
of a large department store and named 
tentative rates upon building and stock 
before the excavations for the foundations 
were completed. We are doing this today 
in the case of another department store, 
the ground for the erection of which has 
not yet been cleared. If in the face of the 
rates thus named in advance an owner goes 
ahead and puts up a building containing 
unprotected iron work, or unhacked stone 
stair treads, or stairways and elevators not 
contained in fireproof enclosures, or other 
defects, he has only himself to blame if his 
building, when completed is rated higher 
than that of his neighbor who has uot ig- 
nored our schedule requirements. And in 


buildings intended for mercantile occu- 


pancy the importance of so constructing 
them as to have the benefit of the lowest 
insurance rates is of the greatest weight, 
because of the stocks to be stored therein, 
every dollar of which must bear its share of 
the tax for any deficiencies existing in the 
building. So we now have intending 
tenants coming to us and asking what 
their rates will be if such and such a 
stock is placed in a ceriain building 
named, and by means of such information 
we doubttess have saved more than one 
merchant that oftentimes narrow margin 
which separates profit from loss. Naturally 
a landlord who realizes that the rentable 
desirableness of a building will depend 
upon its low insurance rate will do his 
best to put up a building containing as few 
schedule defects as possible. 


The best and most equitable thing 
about schedule rating, Mr. Hess con- 
tends, is that it enables the insurance 
companies to move the rate point up 
and down as average periods may 
show that they are collecting too little 
or too much from the insured. The 
schedule, he says is based upon as- 
sumed loss ratios derived from past 
experience, and, in effect, it promises 
the property owner that the rate shall 
be reduced if there be an actual fall in 
the average rate of burning, thus 
making the mercantile community a 
partner in the business. In conclusion 
he gives this strong endorsement to 
the schedule system of rating: 

Whether, then, it be as a regulator of 
our rates or as an improver of the quality 
of buildings; whether it stimulates us to 
closer inspection or public officials to a 
greater sense of responsibility; whether 
it be as a rewarder of merit or a condemner 
of carelessness; whether it be to encourage 


the individual or instruct the mass; wheth 
er it call for an increase in our charges or 
a decrease in the public’s payments, I 
submit that schedule rating is equitable to 
property owner and underwriter, and that 
the more thoroughly we can make our 
schedules known to merchants and manu- 
facturers, property-owners and capitalists, 
the nearer we shall be to the recognition 
at their hands that our business is a vital 
and necessary part of their success and 
that we have no interests opposed to theirs, 
but are working with them along equitable 
lines for the advancement and development 
of all that pertains to their and sur mate- 
rial gain and prosperity. 











SUGGESTED NEW BASIS FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS. 


The Present Rule for Determining Reinsurance Reserve Too High—Not More Than Thirty 
Per Cent. of the Premium Required for This Purpose. 


An extremely interesting paper treat- 
ing the unearned premium in fire in- 
surance was read by J. J. Kenney, 
Vice-President of the Western Assur- 
ance, before the Insurance Institute o1 
Toronto. As it brings out some very 
pertinent points in regard to this ques- 
tion we deem Mr. Kenney’s presenta- 
tion of the matter of sufficient interest 
and importance to present to the 
readers of this magazine. 

Mr. Kenney does not object to the 
system adopted by New York state in 
estimating premium reserve on the 
basis of a percentage of the premium 
receipts; that is to say, a certain fixed 
percentage in the case of term policies 
and another percentage in the case of 
annual premiums. He points out that 
the custom here has been, on the gen- 
eral business of the company where 
a uniform rate between term and annu- 
al business obtains, to charge the 
companies with a reinsurance reserve 
of 50 per cent. of the total premiums. 
This percentage he regards as falla- 
cious as a test of the loss paying ability 
of the company, because the reserve is 
upon the full 
which includes a loading for expense, 


whereas it should be based upon that 


predicated premium 


portion of the premium which is used 
to pay losses. 

Mr. Kenny undertakes to demonstrate 
by citing loss statistics covering the 
experience of companies in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, that 
about 60 per cent. of the total premium 
is used in paying losses. Accepting 
this as the basis of the loss paying 


ability of the companies he thus goes 
on to argue: 


If this ratio may be taken as the expecta- 
tion of loss upon the whole premium, it 
follows that no larger percentage should 
be charged against that prcportion of the 
premium which represents the unexpired 
terms of the policies. This being the case 
it would appear that the unearned premium, 
or reinsurance reserve, charged against the 
companies by the insurance departments of 
this continent is 40 per cent. greater than 
the amount required to piovide for this 
liability. Expressed in figures this would 
show that the companies have been called 
upon at the close of each year to provide, 
for the security of their policyholders in 
Canada and the United States, some 
$50,000,000 more than the records of the 
insurance departments prove was required 
to meet the losses. ‘Che injustice involved 
in this excessive charge is greater or less 
in the case of individual companies to the 
extent that the loss ratio on their business 
runs respectively under or over the average 
of that of the companies as a whole. In 
Canada, for instance, where the ratio of 
losses to premiums has been higher than 
in any other part of the world from which 
Statistics are obtainable, the unearned 
premium liability has according to the 
official figures for the past 34 years been 
run off by the different companies at from 
18 to 45 per cent. less than the amount 
charged against them for unearned prem- 
iums. During that period we find that 
seven companies show loss ratios on their 
Canadian business between 55 and 60 per 
cent.; 16 companies between 61 and 70 per 
cent.; 10 companies between 71 and 80 per 
cent.; and one company 82 per cent.—the 
Government standard having estimated 
this liability each year in advance, as I 
explained, at 100 per cent. of the premiums. 
An illustration of how inaccurate such 
estimates may be is presented by the 
following figures from the Domivion irsur- 
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ance reports covering the business of the 
years Igor and 1902: 


At 31st December, Igo!, the total 

unearned premium reserve of 

all stock companies working 

under a Dominion license, on 

a Canadian business, was esti- 

mated at $ 6,539,789 
Adding to this the total prem- 

iums received by these com- 

panies in Canada during the 


year 1902, say 10,303,247 








We have a total of $16,843,056 
Deducting from this amount the 
total unearned reserve charged 


at the close of I902 7;095,544 


Gives the amount of premium 
earned during the year, namely $ 9,747,492 

The losses incurred during 1902 
were 





4,106,092 
Showing a profit, according to 

the Government figures, in 

running off the liability, of | $ 5,641,400 





which represents the amount charged in 
excess of what was actually required. In 
other words, but $49.80 was paid during 
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the year 1902 to discharge each $100 of 
liability calculated according to the Gov- 
ernment standard. 

In view of the circumstances which 
he relates, Mr. Kenny concludes that 
the standard adopted in America for 
estimating reinsurance reserve cannot 
be looked fair He 
says that the only conclusion which 


upon as a one. 


may be drawn in consideration of the 
that on the 
business of the companies as a whole, 


statistics presented, is 
over any period long enough to equal- 
ize the effect of exceptional experience 
in individual losses, the loss ratio will 
average 60 per cent. of the premium, 
and that therefore the percentage of the 
premium charged the company as rein- 
surance reserve at the end of the year 
should be 30 per cent. instead of 50, as 
is now practiced. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 





The amount of attention which is 
now being directed towards technical 
education in fire insurance, the number 
of men possessing such training who 
have become identified with the busi- 
ness and have won success for them- 
selves, isa fact which is worthy of atten- 
tion. In the field of rate making, and 
inspection, and in the prevention and 
control of fires this is particularly true. 
This branch of the industry is more 
and more passing into the hands of 
men who are especially trained for the 
service. As an evidence of the de- 
mand for this kind of training the re- 
cently inaugurated department of fire 
engineering at the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston is one evidence, and 
also the establishment of a_ similar 
in the Armour Institute of 
In the former 


course 


~~ 
Technology at Chicago. 
case the inauguration of the course was 


brought about through Edward Atkin- 
son, who is at the head of the New 
England Factory Mutuals. The en- 
terprize is now well along and will 
soon be in full working order. 

The Chicago project which is of 
more recent date seems to have been 
brought about largely through the in- 
strumentality of the stock fire insurance 
managers of that city. The Armour 
Institute enterprise has the support of 
the Western Union through its: com- 
mittee on fire protection, of the West- 
ern Factory Insurance Association, of 
the Underwriters Laboratories which 
are to be thrown open to the use of the 
students of this course, of the Chicago 
Underwriters Association and the In- 
surance Survey Bureau. 

In announcing the proposed course 
the dean of the institute states that it 
will be inaugurated on September 21, 
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of Prof. 
Fitzhugh Tyler, formerly an engineer 
at the Laboratories. 
The requirements for admission are 


1903, under the direction 
Underwriters 


identical with those for the mechanical, 
electrical, civil and chemical engineer- 
ing courses. A special feature will be 
a series of lectures by prominent insur- 
ance officials, architects and contractors 
upon the practical features of their 
work. 

The following subjects to be con- 
idea of what 


sidered will give an 


intended to 
Fire protection engineering, 
Schedule rating, 

Special hazards, 

Occupancy and manufacturing processes, 
Underwriters requirements, 

Building laws and ordinances, 
Insurance practices. 


the course is compass : 


Western underwriters have done 


much to promote superior technical 


training in fire insurance, and _ this 


most recent step is- but another evi- 
their in these 


dence of progress 


matters. 


PROPOSED INTRODUCTION OF STRIKE INSURANCE. 


Attempts have been made from time 
to time to devise a safe plan for insur- 
ing the employers of labor against loss 
from strikes, but nothing has yet been 
evolved sufficiently attractive to engage 
the earnest attention of any of the ex- 
isting companies. That there is a 
field here, however, is not to be denied, 
and we conceive it probable that a 
proper basis of indemnity will eventu- 
ally be worked out and put into suc- 
cessful practice by some existing com- 
pany, or a corporation organized for 
this special purpose. 

It is noteworthy that a charter was 
granted by the last Connecticut legis- 
lature incorporating the Mutual Indem- 
nity Company of Waterbury. This 
company is empowered to insure per- 
sons and corporations engaged in man- 
ufacturing or building against loss or 
damage resulting directly or indirectly 
from the interruption or suspension of 
business ‘* by reason of flood, epidemic, 
riot, strike, civil commotion, or similar 
causes.” The charter allows the com- 
pany to do business on the mutual 
plan, collecting a cash premium, with 


a further provision for assessment not 
exceeding five times the original pre- 
mium or a fixed premium, with a pro- 
vision for an annual division of profits 
among policy-holders. 

Our understanding of the case is 
that the proposition is started by 
Waterbury business men who suffered 
from the recent strike in that city, and 
itis more than likely that out of the 
immediate necessities of the employers 
of labor some plan will be worked out 
to cover this important contingency. 
Just at present the hazard of loss from 
strikes appears to be almost as great as 
the chance of loss by fire. Proper in- 
surance against this hazard would not 
only put the employer in a strong pos- 
ition of defence where he is subjected 
to an unjust strike on the part of his 
employees, but, as in the case of fire 
insurance, would distribute the loss oc- 


casioned to individuals to an indefinite 
number of mutually interested persons. 
The employer, too, in order to be in- 
demnified would have to regard the 
just interests of his emyloyes and thus 
the insurance would tend to promote 
industrial peace. 








LAUNCHING OF THE AMERICAN AGENCY BULLETIN. 


Interesting Criticisms of the New Publication—Its Policies Attacked—Alleged Antagonism 
to the Companies—Comment by the Editor. 


That the launching of the ‘¢ American 
Agency Bulletin” was an important 
undertaking is evidenced by the amount 
of attention it is attracting. The most 
interesting phase of this attention is 
the criticism which has been directed 
against the new agents’ paper. Some 
of these criticisms are of a friendly 
nature, but the majority seem to be 
attacks upon the policies and purposes 
of the ‘* Bulletin,” which is charged 
with disseminating principles of agency 
organization calculated to produce an- 
tagonism between the companies and 
their agents. It is also charged with 
inciting the agents to organization 
along the lines of labor unionism, and 
it is claimed that the views set forth in 
the ‘‘ Bulletin” do not represent the 
opinions of the intelligent agency forces 
of the country. 

It is hard to determine how far these 
attacks represent the opinions of insur- 
ance companies. It is true that these 
papers are trying to reflect what they 
believe to be the company view, but it 
is by no means certain that they have 
succeeded in doing so. There have 
been cases in which so-called company 
papers have made grievious mistakes 
in their attempt to reflect public opinion 
as it is voiced by company officers. 
The editors too often accept the views 
expressed by one or two as represent- 
ing the whole. 


For this reason we do not accept the 
attacks as voicing in any sense the 
feeling of the companies as a whole, 
but merely what a few of them think. 
Then, too, there is a difference between 
the expression of opinion through the 


medium of a company organ, and the 
direct voicing of the same view by the 
company managers themselves. Never- 
theless, it is probably fair to accept 
these attacks as expressing what some 
company managers feel all the time in 
regard to the rights of their agents to 
organize, and perhaps what all of the 
companines feel some of the time. 

It is quite natural for the company 
to oppose organization to promote 
agency interests. The managers are 
usually inclined to feel that any organ- 
ization in fire insurance should be based 
This is 


the traditional view, but the fact that 


strictly upon company lines. 


a company manager may feel so, does 
not necessarily indicate that he is an- 
tagonistic to the agents, or that when 
faced with a fair proposition he will 
Intelli- 
gent company managers are amenable 
to reason, and since the agents have 
demonstrated their power to organize, 


not meet the agents half way. 


the majority of the companies accept 
the situation philosophically and en- 
deavor to meet their agents in a friendly 
way, instead of trying to antagonize 
them and inspire them to radical 
action. 

There are some very interesting 
features about the attacks which have 
made upon the ‘ Bulletin.” 
Many of them criticize personally the 
editor of that publication, claiming 
that he alone is responsible for the 
tone of the ‘* Bulletin.”. Others take 
an entirely different view, and frankly 
admit that the ‘* Bulletin” represents 
the feelings of the agency forces and 
that the companies should recognize it 


been 
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and prepare to meet it by fortifying 
themselves in their own organizations 
against the aggression of the agency 
associations. 

One of the most interesting charges 
against the ‘* Bulletin” is that it has 
undertaken to instill the agency forces 
There is 
a great deal of truth in this point. 
The JourNaL or INsURANCE Eco- 
NOMIcs has repeatedly pointed out the 


with labor union principles. 


fact that the agency associations were 
organizing along lines similar to those 
of the trades unions. The association 
of any large group of men for the pur- 
pose of defending themselves against 
evil conditions and protecting their 
own interests, must, by the nature of 
the case, be similar to the labor organ- 
izations. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that the agency associations will 
the mistakes which labor 


unions have made, or will make them- 


make ll 


selves so obnoxious to the general 
public by their radical, unjustifiable 
and often destructive attitude on indus- 
trial questons. Organization among 
laboring men is absolutely sound and 
is so recognized by the best thinkers of 
We do not regard it a 
point of criticism to charge the local 


The 
advantage and success of the agency 


modern times. 


agents with trades unionism. 
associations certainly should not be 
judged merely by the fact that they are 
similar in some respects to the labor 
unions, but by whether they copy 
the mistakes of those unions and 
bring discredit upon themselves by 
extreme action and disregard for 
public interests. 

Those who attack the ‘ Bulletin” 
insist that its tone is antagonistic to 
the companies, and they specifically 
state that they will not accept the 
assurances of the ‘‘ Bulletin” to the 


contrary. It is, therefore, strange that 
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they should select other declarations 
and accept them as true for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating such antagonism. 
The impression we get, however, after 
reading all these criticisms is, not that 
the agency associations are in any 
respect antagonistic to the companies 
as a whole, but that there are a few 
papers which are strongly antagonistic 
to the agency associations, and are 
trying by specious reasoning and mis- 
representation, to damage the agency 
movement and render it inefficient to 
accomplish the purposes at which it 
aims, 

If any of the statements contained in 
the ‘* Bulletin” are antagonistic to the 
interests of the companies as a whole,— 
and they do not appear so to us,—what 
shall we say of such statements as the 
following? 

“The fact that the companies can at any 
time dispense with the agency system as it 
now stands should never be smothered or 
made dim in the eyes of the local. It 
should be borne in mind that company 
organizations can and will be mace strong 
enough to protect company interests and 
powerful enough, too, to igrore the local 
agent absolutely at pleasure.’’--Western 
Insurance Review. 

‘“‘When the company’s interests conflict 
with the agents, it is the agents and not 
the companies who must give way.’’— 
Vigilant. 

‘“‘The companies may be obliged in self- 
defense to adopt radical measures to assert 
their own supremacy in all questions 
wherein the new found dogma that the 
servant is greater than the master inter- 
feres with their own vested rights.’— 
Critic. 

If these utterances, put forth by the pa- 
pers which claim to represent the com- 
panies, truly voice managerial opinion, 
then the charge of agency antagonism 
against the companies reacts, for cer- 
tainly no language conveying antagon- 
ism could be stronger than that quoted 


above. No agent, or association of 
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agents, or publication representing the 
interests of agents, ever undertook to 
say that where the interests of com- 
panies and agents conflict the companies 


99 


‘*must give way ;” nor has it ever been 


asserted that the agents should ‘‘adopt 
assert their 


radical measures to own 


supremacy,” nor have they ever sug- 
gested that their organization should 


be ‘*powerful enough to ignore the 


FIRE PROTECTION 
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companies absolutely at pleasure.” 


It seems to us that the over-zealous 
friends of the companies are the ones 
who are exciting the antagonism, and 
doing all in their power to create a 
breech between the companies and 
their agents, and to prevent those har- 
all 


ood companies and good agents are 
& 


monious relations towards which 


trying to work. 


IN LARGE CITIES. 


A Most Interesting Statement in Regard to Methods of Fire Fighting — S. H. Lockett 
Discusses the Future Possibilities of High Pressure Service. 


One of the most interesting articles 
contained in the recent anniversary 
number of the ‘*Spectator” is that by 
S. H. Locket of Chicago, dealing with 
the question of fire protection in large 
cities. Mr. Locket is eminently qual- 
ified to discuss this question not only 
on account of his intellectual ability, 
but his special opportunity to study 
these questions. He is at the head of 
the ‘‘Insurance Survey Bureau” of 
Chicago and has had many opportuni- 
ties to make an independent investiga- 
tion of fire fighting methods from a 
scientific point of view. 

Mr. Locket states that with the 
growth of American cities, and the 
consequent increase in height and area 
of buildings, new problems in fire pro- 
He describes 
quite extensively the present system of 


tection have arisen. 
protection by steam fire engines, dis- 
cusses their limitations, and proceeds 
to show by deduction that the next 
stage of evolution in city fire protection 
is the high pressure water system dis- 
tributed through mains and standpipes 
from central pumping stations. 

Mr. Locket states that the limitations 


of the steam fire engine are its great 
weight and consequent slowness in 
getting to fires as compared with light 
hose wagons. This is not overcome 
by the constant drill and practice on 
the part of the firemen which mini- 
mizes the loss of time. Furthermore 
he says that an engine is an expensive 
The 
coal bills are large, and also the num- 


piece of apparatus to maintain. 


ber of men required to manage it. 
There is also the cost of maintaining 
horses and the special buildings re- 
quired to house and accommodate 
steam engines with their accompanying 
hose carriages. He points out also 
the great cost involved in purchasing 
and maintaining efficient hose, the 
expense not only of caring for this 
hose, but of replacing it when it be- 
Another disadvan- 
tage is the fact that steamers frequently 


comes impaired. 


run out of coal at large fires, thus 
causing a cessation of streams perhaps 
at a critical point, bringing demoraliza- 
tion to the firemen who are fighting 
the flames. 

that the 


Incidentally he suggests 


long lines of hose necessary for steamer 
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service delay traffic. There is a diffi- 
culty also in handling hose in retreat- 
ing from a fire or advancing upon it to 
a new position. A very important 
objection advanced is the system of 
‘¢closing in” in large cities in response 
to second, third and fourth alarms, 
under which large sections of the city 
may find themselves without protection. 
Added to all of this he points out the 
large initial cost of installing firstclass 
engines. He says ‘‘a city having a 
territory requiring fifty engines would 
have to go to a first cost of $275,000 
at least, with the probability of pur- 
chasing an average of three new engines 
every two years.” 

The final point in which, according to 
Mr. Locket, the system of fire engines 
demonstrates its incapacity to deal with 
modern conditions is the high building 
in large cities. This fact indeed has 
probably been more potent than any 
other in leading up to the suggestion 
that a high pressure water system be 
substituted for the steam fire engine. 
The matter has been taken up in 
Chicago and, according to Mr. Locket, 
is about to bear fruit. We use Mr. 
Locket’s own words in explaining the 
plans of the commission having this 
special project in charge. 

The plan there is to provide a high- 
pressure water system for the complete 
protection of life and propertv in the com- 
pact business districts. This plan contem- 
plates the installation of pumping stations 
and mains connected with apparatus of 
buildings and constituting one great 
machine of such arrangement and efficiency 
that the numerous present steamers and 
much of the accessory apparatus, as well as 
all of the private fire plugs and tanks, 
could in time be dispensed with. .ncident- 
ally, the details of appliances essential to 
establishing proper standards for alarm 
systems, inspections and records necessary 
to enable the city to maintain the entire 
system in proper order, have been defined. 


In general, the area to be protected will 
be divided into districts containing approx- 
imately 100 city blocks of average size. 
The high-pressure system of such a district 
will consist of a complete gridiron of 
twelve inch pipes having an eighteen-inch 
circulating main at or near the outer 
boundaries of the district and fed py two 
or more pumping stations with a capacity 
of 10,000 gallons a minute. Fireboats and 
engines retained will be arranged as a 
reserve force. The pumping stations are 
to have ample connections with all adjacent 
gridirons and so located that each gridiron 
will be fed from two or more sides. A 
constant pressure of 200 pounds will be 
maintained. Proper provision will be 
made for blowouts, air vents and relief 
valves, and shut-off valves will be placed at 
intersections of mains so that each street 
length can be isolated. Hydrants will be 
located on each street at intersections aud 
half-way between, with special provision to 
prevent freezing. 

Pumping station buildings will be fire- 
proof and properly protected from exposing 
risks. The 10,000 gallons capacity at each 
station will be delivered by several pumps 
of from 1000 to 2500 gallons capacity, so 
arranged that one pump of sufficient 
capacity can be operated to maintain the 
constant pressure required in the mains, 
the others coming into action gradually 
and automatically, as occasion demands. 
Any duplication of parts necessary will 
be made to insure uninterrupted service. 

The plan proposes to make the fire 
protection apparatus of buildings an essen. 
tial extension of the high-pressure system, 
provision to be made for connections when 
the mains are laid. In general, a uniform 
eight-inch T will be inserted as nearly as 
possible opposite the dividing line of two 
properties, more than two small properties 
being allowed on one T and more than one 
T being permissible for very large proper- 
ties. Provision will be made for a tem- 
porary supply from another street in case 
the mains for one street are shut off for 
repairs and for placing the shut-off valve to 
each building so that it can be reached 
readily in case of explosion or falling walls. 
Other provisions are made as to the size of 
the connections and control of valves. 

Complete requirements have been framed 
for internal amd external standpipes. 
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Many other points too numerous to men- 
tion in a paper of this kind have been 
covered fully in the Chicago innovation, 
particularly sprinklers in connection with 
the high pressure system and standard 
equipments for hotels, apartments, theatres, 
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lodging houses, office buildings and busi- 
ness or manufacturing buildings. 
be seen, therefore, that the object of the 
commission appointed to provide a com- 
plete system for the protection of life and 
property wiil be fully attained. 


It will 
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The following are included among those holding 


Membership in the 


National Association of Local Fire 


ALABAMA: 
N. Waller, Selma. 
John W. Scheible & Co., Mobile. 
Thames & Batre, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS: 
Adams & Boyle, Little Rock. 


COLORADO: 
R. S. Brannen. Denver. 
C. M. Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT: 
3eardsley & Beardsley, Hartford. 
George E. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
John C. North, New Haven. 
V. F. McNeil & Co., New Haven. 


| 


James S. Staples & Co., Bridgeport. | 


George C. Stevens & Sons, 
Danbury. 
W.L. Hatch, New Britain. 
Frank D. Layton, So. Norwalk. 
W. C. Atwater & Sons, Derby. 
Wakefield, Morley & Co., Hartford. 
H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Bridgeport Land & Title Co. 
James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
Wilbur H. Squire, Meriden. 
A. B. Adams & Co., Willimantic. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Ralph W. Lee, Washington. 
Wolf & Cohen, Washington. 


ILLINOIS: 
Case, Shepard & Co., Chicago. 
Smith, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, 
Chicago. 
W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago. 
Pellett & Hunter, Chicago. 
Frank F. Holmes, Chicago. 
INDIANA: 
Aaron M. Weil & Co. 
KANSAS: 
John M. Kinkel, Hutchinson. 
KENTUCKY: 
A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 
McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 
John J. Barrett, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA: 
Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans, 








MAINE: 
Dow & Pinkham, Portland. 


Anderson, Adams & Co., Portland. 


Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 

George T. Holyoke, Houlton. 

F. C. Lyman, Bar Harbor. 
MARYLAND: 

Allemand & Gallagher, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 

Rogers & Howes, Boston. 

Simpson & Ide, Boston. 

Herman Bird, Cambridge. 

George Y. Wellington & Son, 

Arlington, 
J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster. 
Clarence H. Hayes, Boston. 


MICHIGAN: 
Warren, Brown & Co., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: 


Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis. 
Alexander Campbell, Minneapolis. 


Jacob Stone, Minneapolis. 
Manley-McLennan Agency, 
Duluth. 

MISSOURT: 

H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph. 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 

‘ Geerge D. Markham, St. Louis. 
3aird & Eaton, Kansas City. 
H. M. Blossom & Co., St. Louis. 

NEBRASKA: 

B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

G. D. Barrett, Dover. 
William G. Berry, Manchester. 

NEW JERSEY: 

R. P. Conlon, Newark. 

NEW YORK: 

C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 

Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 

Clark, Williams & Groves, 
Buffalo. 

James A. Campbell, Buffalo. 

Henry D. Goodale, Watertown. 

W. H. Mandeville, Olean, 

E. F. Ashley, Rochester. 

Emmet Rhodes, Auburn. 


H. W. Greenland & Son, Syracuse. 





Insurance Agents. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 
OH10: 
W. L. Alexander, Canton. 
Bryson, Brubacher & Co.,Columbus. 
F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 
Henry O'Kane, Columbus. 
Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland. 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland. 
A. W. Parsons, Cleveland. 
O.M.Stafford,Goss&Co.,Cleveland. . 
Runnals & Manchester, Cleveland. 
Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 
C. A. Leech, Uhrichville. 
V. T. Spitler, Findlay. 


PENNSYLVANI3: 
W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 
L. J Van Anden, Erie. 
Wm. H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Starkweather & Shepley, 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Reeves & McTureous, Charleston. 
TENNESSEF: 
C. W. Olson & Co., Chattanooga. 
TEXAS: 
Childress & Taylor, Houston. 
Piper,Stiles & Schmitt,San Antonio. 
UTAH: 
E. W. Wilson, Sait Lake City. 
VIRGINIA: 
Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 
Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 
S. E. Bickford, Hampton. 
T. G. Peyton & Son, Richmond. 
Julius Straus & Son, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON: 
B. W. Baker, Seattle. 
Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 
Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 
WISCONSIN: 
E. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 
. N. Manson, Wausau. 
red C. Millard, Milwaukee. 














The Unique Life-Insurance Manual 


By SAMPSON DAWE 


Something that will interest every agent. 





the pocket. 


and convenient. 








R. DAWE’S “Unique Manual’’ contains all the information in 
regard to rates, policy conditions, and guarantees, essential for 
the soliciting life-insurance agent, and is the only manual of 

this description which is published in convenient form to carry in 


The manual contains over four hundred (400) pages, but is light 
It contains many interesting facts for the use of agents 
not found in other rate manuals, including comparative financial stand- 
ing for three years, dividend records for ten years, and practical in- 
struction in life-insurance terms and definitions. 

By the use of extension flaps, agents are enabled to make a side by 
side comparison between the company they represent and all other 
companies on premium rates, policy conditions, and surrender values. 


THE 1903 EDITION IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 











This manual is sold by the Journal of Insurance Economics, Annuity Building, Devonshire 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
$15.00. 


The price per copy is $1.50; six copies $8.00; and twelve copies 
If the manual, upon inspection, is not satisfactory the purchase money will be 


refunded. We are satisfied that it will pay every life-insurance agent to have a copy of this 
manual in his possession, either in addition to, or in place of, manuals of other kinds. 





NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VERMONT 


Joseph A. DeBoer, President. Osman D. Clark, Secretary. 
James T. Phelps, Vice-Pres. H. M. Cutler, Treasurer. 
James B. Estee, 2nd Vice-Pres. C, E. Moulton, Actuary. 
Dr. A. B. Bisbee, Medical Director. 
F. A. Howland, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1903, and gained 
during the past decade: 


Assets $ 25,335,030.36; Gain, 1894. 

Surplus, 2,584,763.70; Gain, 1584. 

Insurance, 118,301,698.00; Gain, 1024. 
Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, Non-For- 


feitable Contracts of Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Insurance. 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men. 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. H. 
GEORGE P. DEWEY. Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 





Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Company, with its fifty years of successful 
and honorable practice, its solid financial condition, 
its fair and liberal policies, all subject to the Non- 
forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, commends itself to 
both policy-holder and agent. 





’ 
For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS, Manager, 


40 Water Street - - Boston, Mass. 











Men of Character are attracted 
to the Agency Force of the 
Northwestern 


Because the Northwestern ac- 
cepts business only from regu- 
lar agents of the Company ; 


Because Northwestern policies 
command 100 cents on the 
dollar. Rebating has been 
prohibited for ten years. 


Northwestern commissions are for 
Northwestern agents. 

BEST RESULTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
M@st ATTRACTIVE POLICIES. 
ISSUES PARTNERSHIP AND CORPORA- 
TION INSURANCE. 


For further information or an Agency, 
address : 
H. F. NORRIS, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 














The 
Northwestern 


Mutual Life-Insurance 
Co. of Milwaukee. 


H. L. PALMER, President. 
J. W. SKINNER, Secretary. 


Organized 1857. 


Assets, Jan. I, 1903, 

Liabilities, including 
$25,424,594 surplus 
accumulations held 
to meet tontine and 
semi-tontine con- 
tracts . 159,564,804.52 


$5,477,630.81 


$165 042,435.33 


General Surplus 


Business of 1902 largest in history 
of Company. 


Purely Mutual and transacts busi- 
ness only in the United States. 








RIGHT 224 FAIR 


The right plans of Life Insurance, honest in 
purpose, correct in principle; fair methods of deal- 
ing with policy-holders and agents, impartial in 
treatment, just in settlements—all cardinal aims of 
the management of the UNION MUTUAL. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, President 
ARTHUR L. BATES, Vice-President 


Good Agents always welcome; 
territory open for men of that stamp. 


Address either Epson D. SCOFIELD, Swfi., 1110 
Am. Tract Society Bld’g, 150 Nassau St., New York 
City, or THORNTON CHASE, Sxufi., 84 Adams Street, 
Chicago, I11. 


The 
National 
Assurance 
Company 


OF IRELAND. 


Satisfactory 





Established 
in 1822. 


Geo. E. Kendall, 


United States 
Manager, 


Hartford, Conn. 








“Trust Thyself; 


every heart vibrates to that iron 
string.” If you have confidence 
in your ability to succeed as a 
seller, the rewards are equal to 
the difficulties to be overcome— if 
you have the art of persuading 
others, and can give satisfactory 
references as to your character 
and ability, it might be to your 


advantage to write me. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





